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BROWN & BAILEY’S 
JINGLE PRIMER 


30 CENTS 


HE JINGLE PRIMER follows the natural method, and 
teaches the child how to read in the same way that he 
learns to talk. He expresses himself through jingle, ditty, 

and rhyme, and when he enters school, his mind is filled with 
absorbing ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ rhymes and fairy tales, which he 
has memorized at home. 


If therefore, he is given printed symbols of his thought 
content, he begins learning to read at a great advantage. The 
novelty of the work has no terror for him, but rather draws 
him on. The JINGLE PRIMER is based on this simple plan. 


Following the jingles are stories giving practice in reading 
in which there are thought and interest. They contain but 
few new words, and follow the vocabulary obtained from the 
jingle. Each new word is in full faced type. In both jingles 
and stories the same expressions are used repeatedly. Numer- 
ous attractive illustrations aid in interesting the child. 
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Just Published”. 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 





Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


The volume will be of great assistance to young teachers 
in the study of the practical phases of school werk, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet 
reached the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and withal, practical and helpful. 


Cloth, $1.25 


Just Published 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK 
OF PHYSICS 


Written with special reference to the needs of pupils in 
High Schools and Academi:s. A first class work in every 
particular. 





Every School-Room should habe 
a New Lippincott’s' Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, Lecturer on Education, Western Reserve University, Formerly Superintendent St. Paul, Newark and Rochester, 
and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


A new and inspiring presentation. Each book has a vivid personality. 
Developed in three phases as a guide to language, to grammar and to literature. 


EPOCH MAKING LANGUAGE BOOKS 
$0.45 BOOK TWO 385 Pages. 


For Upper Grammar Grades. 
Special treatment of language work (Part I.) and 
grammar (Part II.) 
Study of literature and art in prose and verse. 
Use of standard literature as the basis of rules. 
A unique treatment of grammar, thoroughly 
inductive throughout. 
Original arrangement of topics. 





$0.60 


BOOK ONE 325 Pages. 


For Lower Grammar Grades. 
Real children’s literature and good art. 
Emphasis on letter writing and oral expression. 
Words studied through literature. 
Attention to the expressive activities and to or- 
ganizing thought. 
Connected series of lessons. 
Method consistently inductive. 
THESE BOOKS ARE SUGGESTIVE AND INSPIRING IN MANY WAYS APART FROM THE LANGUAGE LESSONS; YET ALL THE DIVERSI- 
FIED INTERESTS WORK TOGETHER FOR CLEAR THINKING AND CLEAR EXPRESSION 
Sample copies mailed postpaid on receipt of list price. Full informa- 
tion concerning these texts gladly sent to any address upon request. 
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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Principalsk—Men and Women. 


Along with other positive declarations which 
have nothing but opinion to back them, we have 
the much reiterated one that men make better 
school principals than women. No doubt some 
men make better principals than some women. 
Perhaps we are safe even in saying that, other 
things being equal, a man should be at the head of 
a full-grade school. This is about all that can be 
said on the basis of fact. One of the best elementary 
schools I have ever visited is manned entirely by 
women. In New York City, where working condi- 
tions vary too widely to allow of making easily veri- 
fiable comparisons, there are several very excellent 
schools which have women at their head, Number 4 
for instance. Miss Rector is in many respects an 
ideal principal. To besure, for the sake of the boys 
it is most desirable that there should be masculine 
influence, but that is another question. The point 
is that the man, because of his masculinity is not 
necessarily the better principal. 

“Other things being equal” includes a great 
many considerations. The one that is usually put 
first is that the principal should have served suc- 
cessfully in the ranks. Comparatively few men of 
the younger generation are willing to begin at the 
foot of the ladder. Quite a number have stepped 
into a principalship directly after graduation from 
a normal school or college. I know of no woman 
of whom this can be said. The lowering of the 
bars for men, has not been an advantage either to 
them or to the schools. 

The second consideration is that the principal 
should be the acknowledged educational leader in 
his school. This implies more than experience in 
teaching. It suggests an intense interest in the 
promotion of the educational welfare of his school 
community. Dependence upon one’s inner con- 
sciousness for inspiration as to what is best under 
all circumstances is an exceedingly frail support. 
A leader must be well-informed concerning all 
important phases of progress in the field of his 
activity. We expect him to possess the courage 
and tact to keep abreast of the most approved 
lines of educational endeavor, making the best of 
his capacities and the opportunities around him. 
Mr. Baleom, of Newark, is such a principal. It 
may be set down as a solemn fact that a principal 
who does not read the best periodical literature 
of education cannot maintain himself. Now the 
experience of educational periodicals is that com- 
paratively more men than women principals are 
self-satisfied. This may be explained by the con- 
dition that it is made harder for women than for 
men to reach the top, and that the women principals 
therefore represent a more ambitious set of people. 
The woman principal who keeps growing in effici- 
ency and professional knowledge is certainly pre- 
ferable to a man who is ‘‘too busy” to attend to 
his growth. 

The farmer who spends his time looking after his 
fences when he should be ploughing and sowing 
will not have much of a harvest. There are quite 
a number of this farmer’s brothers among the 
school principals. The thing to have in mind is 


to keep an eye on the fences while attending to the 
real work there is to be done. This is prudence, 
and this is honest. 

The average citizen does not trouble himself 
much about the differences between men and women 
principals. He wants his taxes to be moderate. 
If women principals cost less than men he is easily 
persuaded that they are ‘‘just as good.”’ This sort 
of attitude is not at all helpful to a right handling 
of the question. 

And this brings us to the chief point of the sug- 
gestion here presented for discussion. 

The mistake that has been made in the past is 
that women have been paid less salary than men, 
without regard to the financial ability of the 
community. The logic of the procedure is very 
flimsy. 

The situation is simply this: A community has 
to maintain various governmental and other public 
departments. Taxing itself to its utmost for its 
several functions, and availing itself of whatever 
other sources of income there may be, it finds that 
it can appropriate a certain fixed amount for the 
common schools. Out of this money must be paid 
the expense for buildings and equipment, for care- 
takers, for teachers, and for supervision. Opin- 
ions will naturally vary as to the proportion to be 
allowed for supervisory officers. Common sense 
would seem to indicate that the better the teachers 
the less need there is for an extensive supervisory 
force. The chief functions of superintendents are 
organization, supervision, and training. The last- 
named function consumes the most time, and the 
more need there is for it, the more superintendents 
are needed. Under ideal conditions each school is 
an autonomous organization, of which the principal 
is the head and leader; conferences between the 
various principals under the leadership of a compe- 
tent superintendent, together with the supervisory 
control of the latter, complete the structure. After 
a fair living wage has been established as the mini- 
mum compensation of teachers, generous provision 
for the principals and the superinterdent is made. 
With the salaries once appropriated according to 
the best abilities of the community, the only ques- 
tion remaining is how to obtain the best teachers, 
the best principals, and the best superintendent 
to be had for the money. 

It is a very poor policy to permit of the compli- 
cating consideration that money can be saved by 
appointing a woman in the place where a man 
would require the full rate. The question of 
efficiency should be the all-controling one, and not 
that of sex. 

It may occur and does occur that a community 
is not able to pay sufficient salaries to attract able 
men principals. In’ that case they are limited to 
a choice of women who are satisfied with the induce- 
ments held out. Here it would obviously be folly 
to insist upon the appointment of men. Where 
the salaries are adequate the field should be open 
to the competition of men and women alike. In 
no other way can efficiency be upheld as the sv- 
preme consideration. 
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Dr. William Barringer, of Newark, N. J., died 
on February 4. He was in his eighty-fourth year. 
In the many years he was identified with the com- 
mon schools he never lost his enthusiasm. As 
superintendent of the Newark schools he put in 
operation and developed the first elementary sum- 
mer schools in America. When the time of his 
retirement came, the Board of Education appointed 
him supervisor of the evening and summer schools 
in recognition of his great service to education. 
Instead of resting on his oars and enjoying the 
well earned leisure he might have had, he devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the work placed in his 
charge. He was one of the most regular attendants 
at the dinners of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club, and his friends will greatly miss him. 


Prof. Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeleef, the world- 
famous chemist, died on February 2, at St. Peters- 
burg. He was born at Tobolsk in 1834. After 
graduating from the Pedagogic Institute in St. 
Petersburg, he became a pupil of Wurtz at Paris. 
He published a large number of works in French. 
In 1871 he predicated not only the existence but 
the general properties of three new chemical ele- 
ments, each of which is now in the table of elements, 
under the name of gallium, scandium, and ger- 
manium, respectively. Thus, it has been stated, 
he “justified his own words that the periodic law 
would ‘permit the invisible to be seen and the 
unknown to be known.’”” He was a professor in 
the University of St. Petersburg. Many univer- 
sities, scientific societies, and governments con- 
ferred honors upon him. Aside from his specialty 
he took a deep interest in educational and general 
social development. 


An important conference of supervisors of music 
is to be held at Keokuk, Iowa, March 27-30. Hamlin 
E. Coggswell, of Indiana, Pa., is the president, and 
Philip C. Hayden, of Keokuk, the chairman of the 
executive committee. This is really the Depart- 
ment of Music Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Its meeting at this time is 
held to make sure of the attendance of those whose 
participation in the discussions is most desired. 





Supt. Wm. H. Elson, of Cleveland, writes, ‘‘We 
ae pleased to learn that the Eastern Art Association, 
of which Mr. G. H. Bartlett, of the Boston Normal 
Art School, is president, and the Eastern Manual 
Training Association, of which Mr. W. H. Noyes, 
of Teachers College, is president, will join with the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training Association 
of which our Miss Ellis, supervisor of drawing in the 
Cleveland schools, is president, in the meeting to be 
held in Cleveland next May. This is the first time 
the Eastern and Western Associations have arranged 
a joint meeting, and we are delighted to have this 
joint event in this city. We shall, of course, give 
the visitors a ‘Cleveland welcome.’”’ 


Last year the Whitney government in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, passed an act providing for 
compulsory payment of minimum salaries to rural 
school teachers. Ordinary rural districts in the 
better part of the Province were under the law 
obliged to pay at least $500 per annum. Districts 
with considerably smaller than average assessments 
got off with minima from $400 to $450. The oppo- 
sition to the compulsory feature of the law was so 
vigorous, even among the Government’s supporters, 
that its repeal is promised at the session of the 
Legislature which has just opened. Districts that 
were-already paying the minimum or more were 
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scarcely, if any, less opposed to the feature of 
compulsion than those that had to advance. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish in the near 
future a full description of the plan awarded first 
prize as the best summary form of presenting sig- 
nificant school facts. Mr. Charles B. Dalton, of 
Trinity Chapel School, New York City, is the author 
of the plan, and he himself has described the plan 
at the request of the editor. 


It has been practically decided that Prof. William 
Bullock Clark, of John Hopkins University, will be 
appointed Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. Dr. Clark heads the department of geology 
at John Hopkins and has been connected with the 
Maryland Survey since its foundation. Charles D. 
Walcott, former Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, has resigned to become head of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 


BPD 
For Simplified Spelling. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has 
pronounced itself unequivocally in favor of simpli- 
fied spelling. This is the text of the resolutions: 


Inasmuch as we, as practical educators, deprecate the 
severe trial, the waste of time, and the intellectual injury 
which our illogical spelling and the process of its mastery 
entail upon our children, and; 

Inasmuch as we, as patriotic citizens, appreciating the 
supreme importance of intelligent citizenship in our republic, 
daily see how our intricate spelling handicaps our foreign- 
born citizens and their children in learning to read our 
language and to comprehend and take an interest in our 
newspapers, in our political discussions and our literature, 
thus hindering them from becoming speedily and truly 
Americanized, therefore 

ReEsoLvep, 1. That we, the teachers of Illinois in annual 
State convention assembled, do hereby express our gratifi- 
cation at the creation and wise policy of the Simplified 
Spelling Board and what it has already accomplished, and 
we assure it of our earnest co-operation. 

2. That we heartily approve of the action of President 
Roosevelt in committing the executive department of our 
Government to the encouragement of this movement to 
accelerate the simplification of our spelling. 

3. We regret the action of Congress in opposing and 
obstructing this movement toward simpler spelling. The 
hearty acceptance given by publishers and teachers to the 
hundreds of new spellings introduced by the United States 
Board of Geographical Names, altho most of these new forms 
were previously unknown to our dictionaries and text-books 
is evidence of the potent influence of the national Govern- 
ment in all attempts to secure a more national orthography - 

1, That we petition the senators and representatives from 
Illinois to inaugurate a movement in Congress looking towards 
international action among the English speaking peoples, by 
which the various governments may unite in using simpler 
forms in all official documents and government publications. 

5. That we believe, as a matter of true educational policy, 
that all superintendents and school authorities should not 
only give the option to pupils and teachers in their school 
work of using the shorter spellings recommended by the 
Simplified Spelling Board, but they should encourage their 
pupils and teachers to use these spellings. 

6. That our secretary is hereby directed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to President Roosevelt, to each of the 
senators and representatives from Illinois, to Hon. Charles A. 
Stillings, Public Printer, to the members of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, to our educational journals, to the leading 
text-book publishers, and to twenty of the most prominent 
newspapers of our State. 
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School and the Community Interests. 


ae Supt. O. E. Gunderson has issued to the 

exchers of Worth County, Iowa, a circular letter 
wane them not to be satisfied with a narrow view 
of their work, but to enter into the broader social 
aspects of their teaching. It is counsel like this 
which helps to spread the new gospel of education. 
Here is the letter: 

This is sent to you in the expectation that you will heartily 
co-operate in the plan to have the children attending school 
take an interest not only in their studies at school but also 
in the things which immediately surround and concern 
them. For many years the drift of boys and girls reared 
on the farm has been to the city. Judging from the interest 
now taken by nearly every one in scientific agriculture, it 
will not be long before the boys will rather stay on the farm 
than to flock to the cities. So much interest was manifested 
by pupils, teachers, and patrons in the educational exhibit 
at the Worth County Fair last fall that we have decided to 
have a Corn Exhibit and a Corn Contest in connection with 
the Farmers’ Institute next month. Thru the liberality 
of the Worth County State Bank, we are able to offer the 
following as premiums in a Corn Contest to be held in con- 
nection with the Farmers’ Institute on February 7, 1907, 
and under the following conditions: The contest is for the 
Worth County public schools. Its purpose is to promote 
the interest now so generally taken in scientific agriculture, 
and especially as concerns the production of a higher grade 
and a better yielding variety of corn. 

RULES. 


1. Any one attending the public schools of Worth County 
may take part in this contest. 2. The corn must have been 
raised in Worth County. 3. Select the best five ears of seed 
corn you can find for your sample to be entered in the con- 
test. Send or take your sample of five ears of seed corn to 
the Superintendent’s office on or before Tuesday, the 5th day 
of February, and the Superintendent will take care of them 
and see that they are properly ex- 
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7th, be given full credit for same as if attending school. Pupils 
should not loose their attendance certificates because they 
attend this institute. 

I wish to form a boys’ agricultural club in Worth County 
and to accomplish this I ask your help and co-operation. Its 
object will be to interest the boys in good farm life and to 
understand better the beauty of country life and the worth, 
dignity, and scientific advancement of agriculture. Any boy 
who wishes to become a member of this club may do so by 
sending me his name and address on a postal card. 

Any boy who wishes to join may do so whether he is in 
school or out of school. We shall keep a list of the names 
of the boys and from time to time send them bulletins from 
our Agricultural College, from our Experiment Station, 
and others which will be of interest to them. 

Teachers will please read the above circular to the school 
and explain its provisions. Remember that samples of corn 
may be left at the Superintendent’s or Auditor’s office any 
time before the evening of February 5th. The white corn 
winning first prize is to be sold at auction, the proceeds to go 
for the benefit of some future school contest. 
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hibited. Be sure to write your name, 
age, and number of sub-district where 
grown, on a card and tie it with a 
string to one of the ears of your 
sample. There will be two sets of 
premiums given: one for the yellow 
dent seed corn and one for the white 
seed corn. 


For the best sample of yellow dent 
seed corn will be given $4 in cash. 
For second premium, $3. For third, 
$2. For the next three best, $1 each. 
For the best sample of white seed 
corn will be given $3 incash. For 
second premium, $2. For the next 
three best, $1 each. The sample of 
the yellow dent corn winning first 
prize is to become the property of 
the Worth County State Bank which 
has given us the $20 offered as pre- 
miums. They wish to use the corn 
for display purposes. To help the 
pupils to learn how to select the best 
ears of corn and for their future use 
in learning how to care for, test, 
plant, and cultivate the corn I am 
sending to every school Library 
Bulletin No. 77 issued by the lowa 
Experiment Station. Teachers will 
please call the scholars’ attention 
to this book and encourage them 
to take it home that the entire 
family may see it and study 
it. I recommend that those pupils 
who wish to come to the corn con- 
test and to hear Professor Holden ex- 
plain all about corn at the Court 
House in Northwood on February 
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The question of what shall and what shall not 
be taught in the schools can be answered only when 
it shall have been determined what the child needs 
and how much of his needs can be met better by 
some other institution. : 

When the home ceased to afford opportunities 
for manual training the school was obliged to pro- 
vide for it. When the changing conditions of life 
in the cities cut off, beyond the danger point, op- 
portunities for play, the schools were compelled 
to open the athletic safety valve. When the im- 
portance of scientific knowledge came to be recog- 
nized, the schools responded. Music is taught in 
school because it is believed to meet a need, and is 
not likely to be taught elsewhere. 

When everybody went to church there was no 
reason for the school to undertake the teaching of 
religion. If the majority of our children attended 
Sunday School and the Sunday School made any 
pretense of real teaching, the day schools would not 
be facing the problem of teaching religion. 

If religious development is necessary to the high- 
est type of citizenship, some agency must undertake 
to give religious instruction. If the Church and 
Sunday School reach only a small percentage of 
our boys and girls, because of indifference in the 
home or inefficiency in the Church, some other 
means must be found. And it is not a question of 
where the religious training ought to be given; it 
is a question of fact: Is it given at all? If not, then 
the schools must, eventually, supply the lack. 
That is what the schools are for: to meet those 
needs of the children which are not met elsewhere. 

We need not stop to discuss the importance of 
religious training. A good many people believe it 
to be necessary, and more and more people are 
coming to believe so, seeing the fruits of irreligion. 
Those who deny the value of religion are probably 
thinking of something else. Many who attempt 
to teach it put the emphasis upon something else, 
namely, theology. 

Whether there can be any religion without theo- 
logy may be questioned; but the definition of 
religion given by the founder of one of the great 
religions includes nothing theological, nothing be- 


yond visiting the fatherless and the widow in their ; 


affliction and keeping unspotted from the world. 
All great religious controversies and quarrels have 
been over points of doctrine or matters of form 
Objection to teaching religion in the schools i 
based upon the fear that false doctrines or in# 
proper forms will be presented. i 
When great educators say that religion can 
never be taught in the common schools, they af- 
nounce their disbelief in a religion that is worth 
while when stripped of its theological draperiés. 
When leaders in very diverse religious bodies get 
together to discuss religious matters of comm@n 
interest they announce their faith in a fundamenfal 
religion upon which each has reared his own supér- 
structure of form and dogma. Such faith is spreagl- 
ing and the time is coming when the teaching pf 
religion in the schools will be a recognized possibility. 
Is there enough in this fundamental religion, 
acceptable to all and offensive to none, to be worth 
while? If one say No, he means simply, that he has 
not found it. If another say Yes, because he knows 
it, his evidence is worth more. And there are 


many, very many who say Yes, knowing that 
religion existed before religions and continues to 
exist where all formal religions are denied. 

» The difficulty lies in the scarcity of teachers 
who can discriminate between the things that unite 
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all religious people and the things upon which the 
sects divide, or who can be trusted to put the em- 
phasis upon the essential unities because they 
see that the doctrinal points upon which men differ 
are unessential. Qualified teachers cannot be pro- 
duced for this work as readily as for manual train- 
ing or music or cooking, but we may not say that 
the work cannot be done. The demand for it is 
already strong and is growing and the conservatism 
of the schoolmen must yield in this matter as it 
has yielded to other demands. 

It will be a long time before professional training 
will be insisted upon for teachers as it is for doctors 
and lawyers, but we have made wonderful progress 
toward that goal which prominent educators half a 
century ago declared to be unattainable and undesir- 
able. Special training is required in many school 
systems; good character may be reasonably de- 
manded; the qualifications for teaching religion 
in the schools may, and will, be insisted upon. 

The popular demand is not for theology, it is 
rather for the restraining, inspiring faith in eternal 
goodness that makes men good. Such a religion 
is not a creed, it is an attitude of mind; it is uot 
taught, it is induced. The teacher, qualified, must 
be religious; but no matter how fine a theological 
palace he may have reared or inherited, for his own 
use, he must realize that every one else must choose 
for himself the kind of house he will dwell in, and 
that the broad foundation that underlies them all 
is the only part he need try to build in his pupils’ 
minds. Such broadness of view is becoming less 
and less uncommon, and is not so likely to be mis- 
taken for a lack of religion as it once was. The 
emphasis has long been placed upon the dividing 
matters of doctrine; but as it is shifted to the unify- 
ing and uniting love that constitutes the essence 
of real religion, the teaching of religion in the 
schgels will cease to be dreaded or to be thought 
impossible. 


Schools for Pupils and Adults. 


/ By L. R. Kiem, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

I have often urged that the public schools should 
draw into their circle of influence as many adults 
as possible, to make the schools temples, not only 
of juvenile, but also of adult education. New York 
has given us a splendid example in this, which, it 
is to be hoped, will be followed in other cities. 
Helene Lange’s ‘‘Die Frau”’ reports, that the Ger- 
man schools in Rhenish Prussia are beginning to 
draw into their influence adult men and women, 
older brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers of 
the pupils attending school in day time. Thus for 
instance, courses in domestic science, given to 
pupils of the eighth grade in one county (Regierungs- 
Bezirk) of Rhenish Prussia, are attended by 4,844 
girls, and in the evening the courses are repeated 
for 1,120 adults. That is the right way to make 
schools useful in a wider range than hitherto. Every 
school, especially in cities, should draw into its in- 
fluence, after day school closes, at least as many 
adults thru evening lectures, club meetings, special 
instruction and experiments, as it has pupils during 
the day. If we think that the many millions of 
dollars invested in our school buildings are utilized 
only during five hours a day, that for nineteen hours 
a day they stand idle, and then look at factories, 
where three shifts of workmen of eight hours each 
utilize every hour of the day, we might take a lesson 
from commercialism. If our schools had two 
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shifts, say from nine to two o’clock for day pupils, 
and from four to nine o’clock for evening schools, 
there would still be left fourteen hours for airing 
and cleaning the rooms and halls. Many churches 
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make the same mistake: for six days they are her- 
matically closed, and on Sunday they are used only 
from three to six hours. What a tremendous waste 
of money and opportunity. 





Social Activities of the Argentine Schools. 


By ERNESTO NELSON, Educational Commisssioner of the Argentine Republic. 


There are, and there have always been educational 
associations in the Argentine Republic, withxthe 
object to cause popular ideals to influence official 
initiative and to advise changes in the prevailing 
methods. But in these latter years the spirit of 
most of the new educational societies has pointed to 


other aims in response to the universal demand for. 


co-operation between Home and School. 

The associations I am dealing with are of a strictly 
popular nature, there being no professional or highly 
academic work connected with them. To a certain 
extent they supplement the work of the National 
Board of Education. Official institutions are some- 
what conservative and rigid and therefore there is 
always need of some unofficial agency which will 
perform the functions of the gristly portions of the 
skeleton, by responding to stimuli and meeting 
new conditions of growth. The Argentine popular 
associations are well suited to this purpose. ‘They 
may, therefore, be looked upon as a real, organic 
part of the educational system of the Republic. 

The National Board of Education has always 
been favorable to the existence of such organizations, 
and the new palatial school buildings, recently com- 
pleted at a cost of several million dollars, provide 
for comfortable headquarters for the public educa- 
tional associations. 

The city of Buenos Ayres, capital of Argentina, 
is divided into fourteen school districts. Each of 
these districts has two large and well-equipped 
school buildings (besides fifteen or sixteen smaller 
ones). The schools in which the associations hold 
their meetings have become veritable social centers 
of the community life of the districts in which they 
are located. When the first association of this kind 
showed to what an extent the opportunities afforded 
by school buildings were being neglected, consider- 
able interest was taken by a number of citizens in 
adjacent districts. Moreover, local pride played its 
part, for whenever you divide a Latin community 
into units, whatever the statistical or geographical 
reasons for so doing may be, a lively display of 
activity ensues with the view of outshining one 
another. 

It is to the frugal higher grade of working people 
which form a large majority of the population that 
the support of the popular educational associations 
is largely due. The wealthiest part of the com- 
munity are somewhat indifferent to their philan- 
thropical opportunities. This accounts for the 
genuine interest that the people at large take in 
their centers as well as for the democratic way in 
which business is conducted. 


We are indebted to Mr. S. J. Berrutti, who was 
sent by his government as a delegate to the St. 
Louis Exposition, for a complete account of these 
associations. Mr. Berrutti’s name ranks first in the 
list of promoters of the school extension idea and he 
has imported his contagious enthusiasm to most 
of his fellow-teachers. 

Broadly speaking, the popular educational asso- 
ciations in Argentina may be divided into three 
classes. 

1. Associations forming a connecting link between 
home and school. They endeavor to reach the 


people in their homes with the view both of estab- 
lishing cordial relations between the homes and the 
schools, and of assisting the National Board of 
Education in its work of increasing the school 
population. They try to attract children of school 
age to public schools by persuading the parents. 

Sometimes poverty alone prevents children from 
attending school. For such cases the associations 
procure books and school materials (which in Argen- 
tina are not given free to children—save to the in- 
digent) and clothes. 

The membership of these associations is com- 
posed of parents and teachers. They meet in public 
schools. Very often lectures and social gatherings 
are given, during which parents have a chance of 
getting acquainted with the teachers. 

The associations help the public school in many 
lines. They have established a number of sewing 
and cooking classes, workshops for manual training, 
courses in household arts and commercial subjects. 
They maintain playgrounds for the enjoyment of the 
pupils of the primary schools. They have fur- 
nished several schools with stage and properties 
for amateur theatricals. 

The foundation of libraries and museums is an- 
other purpose of these institutions. They raise 
funds to create scholarships for children who have 
distinguished themselves in the public schools, 
enabling them to continue their studies in the uni- 
versities. 

Patriotic performances are a common occurrence 
in Argentine schools. It is customary for the 
children—30,000 or 40,000 in number—to parade 
and carry flowers to the old Liberty statue erected 
on the historic Mayo Square. Such parades are 
arranged by the National Board of Education. But 
most of the popular associations take it upon them- 
selves to hold festivals and literary or historic con- 
tests in which patriotic songs and recitations form 
an important part of the program. On such occa- 
sions children are clad in the national colors—white 
and light blue—-and the school buildings are pro- 
fusely adorned with flowers and flags. A small 
admission fee is sometimes charged, the proceeds 
being used to meet general expenses. 


The interest shown by the popular associations 
in the preservation of useful plants and birds is 
another feature of such institutions. All of them 
take active part in the celebration of Arbor Day. 


The associations also encourage educational re- 
search and make suitable suggestions to the com- 
petent authorities in regard to the general improve- 
ment of the system of public instruction. 

In order to accomplish all these objects the socie- 
ties depend upon the monthly fees of the members, 
upon donations, and the proceeds derived from 
social functions which are given under their aus- 
pices. 

The associations belonging to this class usually 
have an auxiliary committee of ladies and also a 
branch committee for festivals and other active prop- 
aganda, besides the regular board of directors. 


The names of some of these associations are in- 
teresting to note. ‘Friends of Education,” ‘‘Co- 
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operators in Education,’ “The People and the 
School,” ‘‘Protection to {Childhood,” ‘Society of 
Neighbors,” “‘Protection and Uplift of the Young,” 
“Propagation of Education,” ‘Protection to Chil- 
dren, Plants and Birds,” etc. 


Co-operation with Educational Authorities. 


Another type of popular associations are those 
which seek to effect and promote action by the 
Board of Education along certain lines of develop- 
ment. For, instance altho the Board supports 
about thirty-five evening schools in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, several associations have organized 
independent evening schools. This independent 
work is carried on in public school buildings. Es- 
pecial emphasis is given in these schools to certain 
branches of the curriculum. In other instances 
subjects are taken which are not taught at all in the 
official schools, as laundry work, shorthand, typo- 
graphy, etc. Housekeeping, needle-work, com- 
mercial subjects, language, mechanical and orna- 
mental drawing are taught with more detail than 
in the day schools. 

The pupils in these schools are generally workmen. 
The poorest ones are given shoes and clothing. 

Museums and libraries are often founded by 
associations of this kind. 


Pupils’ Associations. 
There is a highly interesting class of associations 
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exclusively composed of pupils in the public schools 
Their programs may be summed up as follows: To 
practice everything that is noble and good; to assist 
the poverty-stricken fellow-pupils with books and 
school materials; to contribute towards the cele- 
bration of patriotic festivals; to arrange for in- 
structive excursions and recreation trips; to co- 
operate with societies of parents. 

The young girls of one of these societies meet 
every week after school hours in one of the schools 
and make clothing for poor children. Every appli- 
cant for membership must be able to use the sewing 
machine. 

There is a very old society composed of graduates 
of the schools of a thickly populated district. Be- 
sides assisting destitute children with clothing and 
school material, the association bestows diplomas 
and gold medals upon the young pupils who have 
distinguished themselves in noble deeds. 

“Encouragement to Study” is the name of 
another children’s association. It has organized a 
library, a sick ward, a largely attended drawing 
class, and is about to create a complete course in 
music. 

The ‘‘Protection and Study” Society has estab- 
lished a course in English and a class in shorthand. 
It has also formed a dramatic company that adds 
considerably to all public functions given by this or 
other societies. 





Fiction of the First Woman’s Voice. 


By WILL S. MONROE, 


It is one of the fictions of the advocates of woman’s 
suffrage that the late Susan B. Anthony (1820-1905) 
was the first of her sex to address an educational 
association in the United States. Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for January 26th, 
1907, gives expression to the fiction in the state- 
ment “Susan B. Anthony on that memorable day 
in 1853 when for the first time a woman’s voice 
was heard in a teacher’s convention.” 


Miss Anthony was herself of the opinion that she 
was the first woman to enjoy this privilege; altho 
I heard the late Henry Barnard (1811-1900), at one 
of the sessions of the woman’s congress held in 
Chicago in 1893, call her attention to the fact that 
Emma Willard (1787-1870), Catherine E. Beecher 
(1800-1878), Lydia H. Sigourney (1791-1865), 
Elmira Lincoln Phelps (1793-1884), Zilpah Grant 
Banister (1794-1874), Elizabeth Palmer Peabody 
(1804-1894), and Mary Lyon (1797-1849) had all 
addressed teachers’ conventions before the date 
referred to by Miss Anthony (1853). 


Those who still hold to this fiction should consult 
the proceedings of some of the early American edu- 
cational associations. The American Lyceum, for 
example, held ‘‘teachers’ conventions”’ from 1831 
to 1839. At a convention held in New York May 
4th, 1831, it was “‘voted to invite the following 
persons to prepare addresses.”” The list includes 
such well-known educators as John Griscom, Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, Walter R. Johnson, Thomas Smith 
Grimke, Josiah Holbrook, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Edward Everett, Washington Irving, and Catherine 
E. Beecher. The proceedings of the fifth annual 


convention—held in New York, the 8th of May, 
1835—contains a paper (with discussion) on “The 
Education of Female Teachers,’’ by Miss Beecher. 
The Western Literary Institute, an organization 
of college and other professional teachers, which 
held annual conventions from 1831 to 1845, was 
addressed by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney at its sixth 


Westfield, Mass. 


annual meeting held in Cincinnati, October 3rd to 
7th, 1836, upon ‘‘ Female Education.” 

Mr. Barnard is authority for the statement that 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, organized in 1849 in Philadelphia and 
the parent of our National Educational Association, 
which celebrates its fiftieth anniversary the current 
year, invited Miss Peabody, Mrs. Willard, and Miss 
Beecher to participate in its deliberation. Mr. Bar- 
nard was a member of the executive committee from 
the first; and he presided at the annual convention 
held in Detroit during August, 1856, at which meet- 
ing Miss Beecher read a paper on the “Health of 
Teachers and Pupils.” 

If other evidence were wanting it is supplied by 
the Barnard correspondence now in my possession. 
These letters cover a period of sixty-six years— 
1834 to 1900. A letter from Mrs. Willard under 
date of May 11th, 1842, refers to an address before 
a teachers’ convention in Connecticut and one from 
Miss Beecher dated at Columbus, Ohio, January the 
21st, 1846, refers to similar addresses at Columbus 
and Cincinnati. Miss Beecher literally “‘stumped”’ 
the State of Ohio in the forties and addressed all 
sorts of educational conventions; and the splendid 
public work of Mrs. Willard in New York State 
from 1838 is generally known and recognized by 
every one but the Bourbons. 

Miss Anthony’s work was in the field of woman’s 
suffrage and not in education; hence, it should 
surprise no one to learn that she was entirely eclipsed 
at ‘‘teachers’ conventions” during the first half of 
the last century by such splendid educational pion- 
eers as Catherine E. Beecher, Emma Willard, Mary 
Lyon, Lydia H. Sigourney, Almira Lincoln Phelps, 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody and Zilpah Grant Ban- 
ister, and in more recent times by such leaders as 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary Sheldon Barnes, Re- 
becca D. Rickoff, Lucy Maynard Salmon, Ada 
Marien Hughes, Lucy Wheelock, and Gertrude 
Edmund. 
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Outline Plan for the Study of Longfellow’s Shorter Poems. 


By MAupD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


Notre.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born February 27th, 1807. 


loved and most widely read of all the poets of America. 


The centennial of his birth finds him still the best 


jIn the following outline, the poems studied are those poems of Longfellow which have been familiar to the young student 


ever since he began to read. 


Group I—Introspective Poems. 


1. Moral Principles of Conduct. 
a. Early Poems—Didactic in Treatment. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 
Psalm of Lijfe— 
Period of Composition. 
Reason for its Popularity. 
An Expression of the Author’s Aim and Purpose 
in Life. 
Justify the Following Characterization: ‘The 
very heart beat of the American Conscience!” 
Its Grave Faults. 
The Builders— 
‘Keynote Found in Stanza 8. 
[he Poem an Extended Metaphor. 
Maidenhood— 
The Beautiful Metaphor of Stanza 13. 
Later Poems—Less Didactic. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


Bells of San Blas— 
Significance of the Title. 
The Author’s Last Poem. 
Motif: Regret for the vanished past and faith and 
hope for the future. 
Ladder of St. Augustine— 
Compare with “‘The Builders.” 


2. Poems Designed to Give Comfort in Sorrow. 
a. Early Poems. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 
Resignation— 
The Poet’s Train of Thought. 
Reason for Deep Impression produced by this 
Poem. 
The Reaper and The Flowers— 
God’s Acre. 
Allegory. 
b. Later Poems. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


The Chamber Over the Gate— 
“Change in the Poet’s Philosophy. 


Group II—Nature Studies. 
1. Influences of Nature. 
ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


Hymn to the Night— 
~ 4 Influence Exerted by a Calm and Peaceful 
ight. 
The Majestic Vision of Night in Stanza 1. 
The Prelude— 
Period of Composition. 
Motif: Influence Exerted by the Somber Woods. 
Significance of the Line, ‘‘ Look, then, into thine 
heart and write.” 
The Rainy Day— 
;. Lesson Taught by the Poem. 
2. Nature Poems Purely Descriptive in Treat- 
ment. 
ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


Woods in Winter— 
Word Pictures. 


Chrysaor— 
Meaning of the Title. 
The Meter of the Poem. 
The Tide Rises and the Tide Falls— 
Word Pictures. 
The Evening Stars— 
Note Melody of the Lines. 
Snowflakes— 
Word Pictures. 
Characterization of ‘‘snowflakes”’ in thelast stanza. 
/Tidnight Mass jor the Dying Year— 
Treatment of the Theme. 
Similes of Stanza 4. 
Meter of the Poem. 
_ Criticised for the Use of the Word “Eurocly- 
on.”’ 
Why? 


Group III—Allegorical Poems. 
1. Of Human Life. 
' ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


The Beleaguered City— 
Interpret the Allegory. 
The Goblet of Lije— 
Interpret the Allegory. 
Virtues of “Fennel.” 


Excelsior— 

Show that the following is true: ‘The poem dis- 
plays, in a series of pictures, the life of a man 
of genius, resisting all temptations, laying aside 
all fears, heedless of all warnings, and pressing 
on to accomplish his purpose.” 

Allegorical Interpretation of the ‘‘ Alpine Village,”’ 
the “glaciers,” the ‘monks of St. Bernard,” of 
“‘the voice heard in the air.” 


2. Patriotism. 
ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


The Building of the Ship— 
The Two Subjects Blended in the Narrative Por- 
tion of the Poem. ; 
Application of the Apostrophe, with which the 
Poem Ends, to the Troublous Times of 1850. 
Allegorical Interpretation. 


Group IV—Narrative Poems. 


1. Ballads. 
ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus— 
The Skeleton in Armor— 
Foundation Incident. 


Meter of the Poem. 
Treatment of the Theme. 


2. Simple Narration. 
ILLUSTRATIVE POEM. 


The Village Blacksmith— 
Theme: Exaltation of Humble Toil. 
The Chestnut Tree. 
Read ‘From My Arm-Chair.” 


3. Historical Narration.: 
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ILLUSTRATIVE, POEMS. 
Paul Revere’s Ride— 
Historical Foundation. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert— 
Historical Foundation. 
The Cumberland— 
Historical Foundation. 
4. Legend. 
ILLUSTRATIVE, POEMS. 
King Robert of Sicily— 
Source of the Poem. 
Lesson of the Poem. 
The Norman Baron— 
Setting of the Poem. 
Teaching of the Poem. 
Enceladus— 
The Legend. 
Jugurtha— 
Foundation Legend. 
The Poet’s Application of the Incident. 
The Meter. 
Sandalphon— 
Source of the Legend. 
Splendor of the Diction. 
Endymion— 
Foundation Legend. 
Keynote of Poem Found in Stanza 8. 
Connection Between Stanza 8 and the Title of the 
Poem. ; 
The Poet’s Application of the Legend. 


Group V—Poems of Suggestion and Vision. 
1. Poems of Suggestion and Vision. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 


The Beljry of Bruges— 
Circumstances under which the Poem Was Writ- 


ten. 
Train of Thought Suggested by the Sight of the 
Belfry. 
The Old Clock on the Stairs— 
Study and Interpret the Refrain. 
The Hanging of the Crane— 
The Ropewalk— 
Train of Thought Suggested by a Contemplation 
of the Ropewalk. 
Keramos— 
Meaning of the Title. 
Subject of the Poem. 
Arrangement of the Poem. 
Explain and Justify the Statement that “the 
composition assumes the character of a fugue.’ 
Lesson Taught by the Potter and his Task. 
Setting of the Poem. 


Sand of the Desert in an Hour-Glass. 


Group VI—Poems Contributiug to Longfellow’s 
Biography. 


1. The Poet’s Boyhood. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEM. 
My Lost Youth— 
Motif of the Poem. 
Recollections of the Author’s Boyhood Enumer- 
ated in the Poem. 
Inspiring Local Influences. 
The Burden of the Poem. 


2. Family Life. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 
Two Angels— 
Circumstances Under Which the Poem was Writ- 
ten. 
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The Evening Star— 
Sonnet. 
Melody of the Verse. 
Sentiment of the Poem. (The only love poem 
among Mr. Longfellow’s verses.) 
The Children’s Hour— 
Criticise Allusion in Stanza 7. 


3. Inspired by Personal Bereavement. 


ILLUSTRATIVE POEMS. 

To a Child— 
The Bridge— 
Cross of Snow— 

Significance of the Title. 

Domestic Tragedy to Which this Sonnet Refers. 
Resignation— 
Footsteps of Angels— 

Lesson Taught by the Poem. 
Three Friends of Mine— 
To the River Charles— 
Morituri Salutamus— 

Circumstances Under which the Poem was Writ- 

ten. 
Motif: ‘Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself.” 
4. The Poet’s Friends. 
5. The Poet’s Environment. 


6. In the Poet’s Old Age. 


Group VII—Songs. 
1. Songs. 
The Arrow and the Song— 
Interpretation of the Poem. 
The Day is Done— 
Figures of the Poem. 


BPI 


Menander Fragments Found. 


Inspector Lefebre of the Egyptian Department 
of Antiquities has disinterred a large number 
of leaves of papyrus of the Codex Menander, con- 
taining over 1,200 lines. The leaves are not con- 
tinuous, but there are 500 lines from each of two 
plays. Two more plays are represented by smaller 
quantities. 

-These will enable modern scholars to form an 
independent judgment of the style and genius of 
the famous Greek comic dramatist. 


EP 
Haphazard Education. 


[Dayton (Ohio) Hera!d.] 


President White, of Colby College, Maine, asserts 
that the education of men nowadays is very hap- 
hazard. 

“T predict,” says he, ‘that in twenty-five years 
from now women will be the only educated persons 
there will be in this country. Twenty-five years 
from now it will be common for a man to come 
home in the evening and after reading about some- 
thing strange in the papers, if he can read at all by 
that time, will simply depend upon his wife, and, 
without shame, to tell him all there is to know about 
the matter.”” That comes pretty near to being the 
situation right now. While the average man turns 
up his nose in lofty scorn of women’s literary clubs 
and reading circles; while he rarely travels within 
gunshot of the public library; while he assumes the 
superior attitude of knowledge and plumes himself 
upon his familiarity with current events, the fact 
is that the women of the household, in every family 
of culture, are better and more accurately informed 
in the things that are worth while and worth know- 
ing than are the men folk. 
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Better School Furniture. 
By LEONARD H. CAMPBELL, Bridgham School, Providence, R. I. 


The needs of the children in the equipment of 
the school-room are being met more and more, but 
we are still far from granting all to them that they 
should have if the new generation is to be as well 
equipped in body and mind as the coming years will 
demand. Great progress has been made in school 
furniture, but the ideal is not yet supplied the child. 
Teachers are struggling with the burden of quieting 
children made restless by ill-adapted school furni- 
ture, and by trying to train children to write, study, 
and draw in hygienic positions when the seats and 
desks make such positions impossible. 

The makers of school furniture have been assuring 
us that their products are hygienic and contradict 
themselves in the next sentence by saying that they 
can meet the demands of the lecturers and writers 
on school hygiene when the public demand that 
they do so. All their products, however, fail to 
meet the requirements of those who have studied 
the real needs of the school-room and who know 
what will stand the severe tests there given by the 
hosts of school children constantly passing thru. 
To the uninitiated the modern single desk and 
chair with their adjustments for height seem to be 
near ideal, but a careful study of the children at 
their work will reveal to a progressive and scientific 
thinker that even these do not meet the demands 
in a satisfactory way. 


What Does the Child Need ? 


He needs First—A chair that is adjustable in all 
particulars, that is: 

(a) In height of seat, so that the feet will not 
dangle in air and the weight of the lower limbs 
be borne upon the lower side of the thigh, produc- 
ing tingling and discomfort thru arrested circula- 
tion. Such a position produces strain upon the 
muscles of the lower part of the trunk as well. If 
the chair is too low other discomforts are produced. 

(b) A chair properly supporting the back. This 
means at two points of contact, near the shoulders 
and at the small of the back. These points of con- 
tact should be adjustable, for the children of the 
same grade differ much in height, very tall and 
very short children sitting side by side. 

(c) The curve of the back carefully studied; 
for most of the chairs used at present do not fit the 
contour of the back. 

(d) A chair back that does not touch the base of 
the spine. This fault is the cause of much bad sit- 
ting in the school-room. If the child sits up in his 
chair, the base of the spine touches the lower part 
of the chair back and there is no support to the 
small of the back, or to the shoulders. If he leans 
back to secure such support, the base of the spine 
is forced away from the lower part of the chair back 
and he slides down upon the small of his back and 
sits in that very unhigienic position with which all 
teachers are familiar. Most of us are of the opinion 
that it is the result of the boy’s desire to lounge, but a 
careful study will show that it is the inevitable 
result of bad designing. Indeed, to avoid such po- 
sitions, the pupil must be possessed of an heroic desire 
to sit hygienically, to obey his teacher’s behests. 

(e) A chair capable of being drawn nearer or of 
being pushed away from the desk. This condition 
cannot be met with fixed seats and it seems necessary 
to have them fixed in most schools where space is at 
a premium. The remedy for this fault must be 
sought in the adjustments of the desks. 

Secondly—A desk: 

(a) That is easily adjusted in height, so that the 
demands of tall and short pupils can be met. ‘“‘Eas- 
ily” is used advisedly, for unless that condition is 


met, the cares of the teacher, or indifference, will 
allow the child to get along with the excuse that the 
conditions are near enough right. 

(b) A desk adjustable in plus and minus distance. 
Since the child cannot alter the distance of the 
chair from the desk, some way must be devised to 
accomplish this in effect. Children differ much in 
stoutness and consequently in the space needed 
between the desk and chair. To allow for this 
fact, as the chair must be fixed, the desk must be 
made adjustable in what are known as the plus and 
minus distances. When the child has taken his 
seat he must be able to adjust the distance of the 
desk from him as his particular needs demand. 

(c) A desk with a generous working space. We 
constantly demand of the child that he assume posi- 
tions and do work in ways that are impossible under 
the conditions imposed by the furniture. The 
working space is too short, the flattened spaces at 
the rear cut it still shorter, the inkwell is in the way, 
and the child is confronted with a number of condi- 
tions that prohibit him from carrying out the re- 
quests of the teacher. This is manifest particularly 
in any work that demands writing, where position 
counts as an important factor. The inkwell, in all 
work done by adults, is likely to be placed in the 
center. It is more important for the pupil that it 
be in that place, for, otherwise, it is in his way when 
writing, or it is covered up when writing materials 
are in correct positions. Spinal curvature could be 
traced undoubtedly in many cases to the position 
of the inkwell, as the child instinctively turns to the 
left to leave the inkwell uncovered and to secure 
space. Placing the inkwell in the center secures 
space for work, several inches being added to the 


writing space at the place where it is essential. The 
correct position becomes the easiest one. 
(d) A desk with adjustable slant. Rounded 


shoulders and strained eyesight are the result of 
studying or drawing with the book or material 
nearly flat before the eye. The book: or material 
should be nearly or quite at right angle to the line 
of vision. It is not necessary that an extreme angle 
be adopted, for the natural forward inclination of the 
head in reading will provide part of the angle desired. 
An angle of twenty or twenty-five degrees is suffi- 
cient. Such an angle gives a feeling of relief and 
comfort that is surprising to one who, for the first 
time, tries a desk so constructed. 
* * * * * 

‘The ideal desk and chair then will remedy all of 
these faults that exist in the present furniture, and, 
at the same time, will be free from objections that 
suggest themselves to experienced teachers. The 
workable school outfit must be silent, first of all, 
for a new noise to be combated will add a new 
misery to those that already overtax the nerves of 
the teacher. Secondly, it must require a minimum 
amount of instruction in its use. The procession of 
pupils is endless and all school systems are receiving 
constantly newcomers from places near and far. If 
each pupil is to be instructed in a complicated 
device, another burden is put upon the teacher. 
Thirdly, with noiselessness and simplicity must 
be indestructibility. The improved device must 
be what the mechanics are fond of calling ‘‘fool 
proof.” It must be free from parts that wear out, 
that break, that get out of adjustment. 

The problem in all its phases is not an easy one to 
solve, for the demands of the manufacturer, the school 
authorities, the teachers and the pupils must be met. 

The desk illustrated is presented by the writer 
as his solution of the problem. It has aroused a 
good deal of interest among educators who have 
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seen it and has received endorsements from school 
administrators, supervisors of physical culture, 
penmanship, and drawing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





b 

The first illustration shows the desk with top in 
the first position. This position allows the maxi- 
mum space for any pupil when in the act of sitting 
or rising, and for the stout pupil when seated. The 
elimination of hinges, the change in the position of 
the inkwell, and the continuous slant to the rear 
should be noted as adding about twenty-five per 
cent. to the working space of the desk at the point 
where needed. 





For ease and correct position an adult moves his 
chair to the desk. The pupil cannot and so the 
desk must come to him. Lifting the desk lid 
slightly, the cover moves easily toward the pupil 
about two and one-half inches when it locks again 
if desired, as in Cut 2. 
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If the desk is needed still nearer the pupil, the 
movement may be continued or repeated and the 
cover locks five. inches nearer than its first position, 
as shown in Cut 3. 





Vicious positions in study are inevitable with the 
prevailing types of desks. The position of the 
desk top as shown in Cut 4 solves the problem. 
The pupil can sit up when studying, can hold his 
book at a comfortable angle, and there is no eye- 
strain. In drawing, this adjustment is very im- 
portant. It adds to the pupil’s comfort, it relieves 
eye strain, and greatly improves his work. No 
artist works with paper or canvas in any other 
position. 
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For work in technical or other school the desk can 
converted into a flat topped table at which the pupil 
may stand at his work, as shown in Cut 5. 

Where floor space allows; the area of the desk top 
can be increased so as to be larger than the box 
portion of the desk, thus giving still more generous 
working space. To secure this advantage the chair 
in front should be about five inches removed from 
the desk in the rear so that space will be allowed 
for the projection of the cover when in the position 
indicated imperfectly by Cut 1. 

The desk opens in position shown in illustration 
1 with the same ease that it would if supplied 
with ordinary hinges, and, of course, in position 
4 as well. When the cover is made larger than 
the box, the desk opens in the same manner and in 
the same positions as well. 

The desk has been in practical school use under 
trying conditions, where there was no opportunity, 
for instruction or supervision in its use, and developed 
no defects. 
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The Educational Duty and Responsibility of the State. 


By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Right of the State to Educate. 


Some argue that the State is exceeding its rights 
when it takes charge of the education of the indi- 
viduals who are to support the State. The fact 
that all States have assumed this right is sufficient 
argument in answer to this objection. However, 
it may be well to consider a few points in support of 
the State’s position. 

The State was instituted not by or for the indi- 
vidual, but by and for the community. Its rights 
are limited by its responsibility for the public good. 
It must be moved by regard for what is good for the 
State, and not merely by what is best for the indi- 
vidual. The supreme object of the State is its own 
preservation and prosperity. In individual States, 
as in individual animals, self-preservation must 
always remain the first and highest law. 

This highest law demands the taking of such steps 
as will insure the best exercise of political rights, 
the wisest constitution, the ablest administration, 
and the most enduring and highest form of govern- 
ment. Upon these depend not only the prosperity, 
but the very life of the State itself. 


Importance of Education to Individual and State. 


All will be educated to a certain extent in some 
way. The State must therefore choose between 
the casual education, which is bad, and the formal 
education, which is acknowledged to be good. All 
history teaches that the uneducated are apt to be 
sensual, selfish, and cruel. They are disposed to be 
credulous, superstitious, and unhappy. They are 
prejudiced against new truths, and unable to appre- 
ciate them. They are unfitted for the more profit- 
able and wealth-producing employments. 

All experience proves that education tends to 
make men more industrious, more trustworthy, 
more far-sighted, more economical, more happy, 
and therefore better citizens. It tends to make the 
people more orderly, more ready to substitute reflec- 
tion for passion, and disposed to respect authority. 
It qualifies men for the exercise of more political 
power, renders political revolutions bloodless, and 
helps make possible universal refinement and civili- 
zation. Since the State’s first duty is self-preserva- 
tion, no one can deny it the right to take such steps 
as will tend not only to insure its existence but to 
make possible a gradual improvement in political 
and social conditions. 


What the State May Demand. 


Man may be wonderfully developed mentally, 
physically, and morally. “While conceding the right 
and duty of the State to provide for his develop- 
ment along the first two lines, many contend that 
it is not the State’s duty to look after the moral 
welfare of the individual. 

All agree that it is important to the welfare of the 
individual and the State that the individual have 
a strong body, and that his mind be fully cultivated 
and developed. But will such an education insure 
such a combination of intelligence, virtue, and 
loyalty as will secure the State against its most dan- 
gerous enemies,—social corruption and _ political 
abandonment? This is the vital question which 
cannot be answered in the affirmative by those who 
insist that the State has no right to demand moral 
training for its embryo citizens. ° 

Who will deny that all history teaches that mere 
advancement in knowledge without growth in 
morality and religion has only increased the refine- 
ment of national wickedness and led to a more skill- 
ful and subtle abuse of power? The State is bound 
to see that neither money nor pains are spared to 


fit children for citizenship. To be so fitted, the 
child must be trained to become the true man, the 
faithful friend, the worthy parent, if not the Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Some have contended, not without good reason, 
that it is unsafe for the State to give any education 
to those who are not moral, as education will make 
them more dangerous citizens. 


The Character of the Citizens Determines the Character of the 
Government. 


It isacknowledged that the better the average intel- 
ligence of the citizens of any country, the higher the 
form of government they are able to support, perpetu- 
ate, and improve. In a Democratic Republic such 
as our own, the life of the tepublic depends upon the 
intelligence, virtue, and patriotism of the individual. 
Nothing else will save it. 

The problem of fifty years ago was far more sim- 
ple than is that of the present Now the education 
must not only make good citizens of those of Ameri- 
can parentage, but the foreign landslide to our shores 
of more than a million yearly must be assimilated 
and fitted for citizenship. Under such circum- 
stances is it any wonder that the American institu- 
tions of the past are being put to a severe test? The 
strain in some cases is most intense. In the future 
it will be far more so. But, with the American 
spirit, all will be well, provided the education given 
is such as it should be. 

The school is no longer a local association. It 
has become a national nursery of American youth. 
It is not Irish, or German, or Jewish, or Italian, 
or Russian, but it is American, and must be main- 
tained as such. Whatever tends to produce the 
perfect American citizen,—intelligent, independent, 
honest, earnest, sober, patriotic, must be taught. 
This is the one great essential which must ever be 
kept before us. This the State not only has a right 
to demand, but, as stated before, this the State 
must secure if it would continue to exist. Certain 
it is that a moral, intelligent, patriotic people can- 
not be betrayed by the scheming demagog, and it 
is equally sure that the nations not possessing these 
characteristics cannot long exist. 


The Duty of the School. 


At the present time, in spite of the work of all 
agencies, it must be acknowledged that conditions 
are far from satisfactory. Where shall we look for 
regeneration if not to the schools? If we would 
have better men and women, must we not give better 
training to those who will soon occupy the respon- 
sible positions in government, church, and home? 

Is it not true, as Von Humboldt has said, ‘‘ What- 
ever we wish to see introduced into the life of a 
nation, must be first introduced into the schools”’? 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that much of the 
present unsatisfactory condition is due to the fact 
that the education we have been giving the embryo 
citizens is seriously defective in some essentials 
which would greatly aid in developing such char- 
acteristics as are needed in the citizens of a Demo- 
cratic Republic? 

The Making of a Man. 


The great work of the school is the building of 
character. This does not mean the producing of 
muscular marvels. It does not mean the develop- 
ment of prodigious memories, or logical mechanisms, 
or rapid manipulators, or abnormal geniuses. What 
we must do is to develop in the man keen senses, a 
trained intellect, the power to resolve, to adminis- 
ter, to achieve, to see quickly, to judge accurately, 
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to decide immediately, to love deeply, to be gov- 
erned by a sense of duty, to grow forever. 

The time has come when we must understand the 
magnitude of the offense of divorcing intellect from 
character, the mind from conscience, learning from 
doing. 

The Mistakes of the Past. 


_ The wrecks of the past warn us to beware of par- 
tial systems of education, and urge us to educate 
not merely the mind and body, but the moral nature 
as well. 

The Persians thought it sufficient merely to empha- 
size the virtues of gratitude and justice. They failed 
in strength and virtue, and Persia fell a victim to 
luxury. 

The Athenians were convinced that the chief end 
of education was accomplishment in science, arts, 
and letters; but they found that none of these would 
avail against moral depravity, and Athens fell a 
prey to licentiousness. 

The Spartans thought obedience was the only 
object of education, as they believed that would pre- 
serve the laws and the Government. They dis- 
covered that obedience to laws without considering 
the nature and effect of the laws would not save, 
and Sparta fell a victim to tyranny. 

Is it not time we learned from the past that edu- 
cation must be so broad that it will develop not only 
the body but all the powers of the mind and soul, if 
individual and State would exist and prosper? 


OP 
How Kossuth Learned the English 
Language. 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D., L.L.D. 


When the immortal Magyar patriot died he had 
attained the great age of four score and twelve 
years. His important services to Hungary were 
performed within the first half of the last century. 
The period of his imprisonment by the Austrian 
Government ended more than sixty years ago. His 
trip thru the older cities of the United States was 
made 1851 and 1852. It was everywhere a perfect 
ovation. The sympathies of our people were 
spontaneous and overwhelming in attestation of 
their affection for a true patriot who had suffered 
imprisonment at the hands of monarchy. But 
what astonished everybody, wherever he went, 
was the purity and elegance of his diction in his use 
of the English language. A large volume of the 
speeches which he made in New England was pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett & Co., who generously 
gave all the profits from its sale to the cause of Hun- 
gary. The writer of this article used the volume for 
many years to supply extracts for school declama- 
tions on important occasions. 

The most remarkable circumstances connected 
with his knowledge of English was the unique man- 
ner in which he learned this difficult tongue. It 
may be questioned whether a parallel can be found 
in all history. 

Kossuth was imprisoned for treason in 1837, and 
remained for three years in the loathsome dungeon 
of Buda. ‘There to consider,” says an Austrian 
partisan, ‘‘in darkness and solitude, how dangerous 
it is to defy a powerful government and to swerve 
from the path of law and prudence.” 

His mind was free, but no facilities were accorded 
him for occupying or improving it. But let us hear 
the story in his own words. 

His biographer says: 

“Into a deep and dark dungeon within the old 
castle of Buda, he was let down fo pass the lonely 
years. Amid the noisome, unwholesome vapors 
exhaled from its cavernous depths other state pris- 
oners had surrendered existence deemed dangerous 
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to the Government; and tyrants hoped that the 
same silent homicide would now add another victim 
to its list of murdered freemen. Poison or assas- 
sination might have been used, as in centuries before, 
to dispatch the Hungarian, but the pestilential air 
of a dungeon was often as efficacious, and less re- 
volting to the refined cruelty of modern times. _Soli- 
tary cells and slow disease have been substituted 
for the more merciful chalice and poniard. Kossuth 
understood his danger and felt his privations, but 
his great heart was strong. Like Lafayette at Ol- 
mutz, suffering under pressure of the same arm, he 
uttered no repining and suppressed emotions which 
might permit his captors to triumph in his sufferings. 
Thank God! his mind was yet free. With manly 
earnestness he petitioned to be supplied with books. 
For twelve cheerless months his prayer was unheard. 
In his own words, since: ; 

““‘The first year they gave me nothing to read and 
nothing to write with; in the second, they came 
and told me it would be granted to me to read 
something, but that I must not make my choice of 
any political books, but only an indifferent one. I 
pondered a little, and knowing that the knowledge 
of languages was the key to sciences, I concluded 
that perhaps it might be useful to get some knowl- 
edge of the English language, so I told them that I 
would name some books which would not partake 
in the remotest way with politics—I asked them for 
an English grammar, Shakespeare and Walker’s 
Dictionary. The books were given and I sat down 
without knowing a single word, and began to read 
the ‘‘Tempest,” the first play of Shakespeare, and 
worked for a fortnight to get thru the first page. 
have a certain rule not to go on reading anything 


' without perfectly understanding what I read; so 


I went on, and by-and-by became somewhat familiar 
with your language. Now I made that choice be- 
cause I was forced not to choose a book of any politi- 
cal character. I chose books that had not the re- 
motest connection with politics, but look what an 
instrument in the hands of Providence became my 
little knowledge of the English language, which I 
was obliged to learn, because forbidden to meddle 
with politics.’ 

So, while amid horrors that baffle description, he 
was preparing for his coming ‘nameless future’— 
his glorious mission a directing Providence, in 
permitting him to tread the dungeon floor, passed 
him thru an ordeal which annealed and polished his 
immortality for its splendid part—‘‘On life’s broad 
field of battle.” In the long hours of solitary 
thought, he discovered the steady light of those 
ultimate principles which are stars in the moral 
firmament. They shone down upon him the more 
clearly, as did Paradise to Milton, because of the 
surrounding gloom. 

Words will scarcely aid in impressing upon the 
minds of the intelligent teachers of America the 
lessons, many and various, suggested by this re- 
markable circumstance. Kossuth had a wonderful 
intellectual vigor and power of mind. He had 
ample time at his disposal. He had no other occu- 
pation for his restless soul. Yet, with all the allow- 
ances that can be made in his favor, how clear and 
bright stands out this wonderful feat. He not only 
learned to read this strange tongue, but he acquired 
a full and free power of delivery. He became a 
famous English orator. His dictionary gave him 
the meaning of the words and the sounds of the 
letters. His grammar aided him to master the 
difficulties of English construction. Shakespeare 
furnished him with the purest diction and most 
perfect construction. 

This attainment of Kossuth’s well illustrates what 
patient and persistent concentration of mind will 
finally accomplish. 
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Concentration of Wealth. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I respectfully submit the following corrections 
of the published reports relating to my paper, en- 
titled ‘‘The Concentration of Wealth,’ read before 
The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at its recent session in New York City. ° 

My estimate as to wealth concentration is that 
one per cent. of the population of the United States 
now own practically ninety per cent. of the entire 
wealth of the nation. 

This estimate is based upon a compilation re- 
ferred to by Senator Ingalls upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, January 14, 1891, to the 
effect that 31,000 persons then owned fifty-six 
per cent. of the wealth of the nation. With this 
also substantially agrees (for the purpose of this 
estimate) the computations of Dr. Chas. B. Spahr, 
to the effect that one per cent. of our population 
owned, in 1890, fifty-one per cent. of the national 
wealth; and of Mr. Geo. K. Holmes, of the United 
States Census Bureau, to the effect that three one- 
hundredths of one per cent. of our population then 
owned twenty per cent. of our national wealth: 
as also other authorities, substantially uncontra- 
dicted at the time, showing a general agreement 
upon the part of statisticians, that one per cent. 
or less than one per cent. of our population owned, 
in 1890, practically half the wealth of the nation. 

I, however, insist that in order to make these 
statistics (of seventeen years ago) applicable to-day, 
allowance must first be made for the known increase 
both in size and number, of the enormous fortunes 
responsible for that condition, due in part to ordi- 
nary interest rates, but also, and especially, to 
trust formation, railway ‘‘reorganization,”’ and 
other causes set forth at length in my article. 

My estimate as to indebtedness is based upon 
the census of 1890, giving our mortgage, bond, and 
general indebtedness, public and private, at that 
time, as $18,027,170,546. The census of 1900 is 
reprehensibly silent upon this important subject; 
and, notwithstanding the excessive bonding of our 
corporations within this period, I have assumed 
that our indebtedness has increased only in the 
same proportion as our national wealth has itself 
increased; bringing the total at this date to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000,000. 

I then continue: ‘‘ But the stocks of our railway, 
trust, and other corporations are expected to draw 
dividends, and constitute as truly an indebtedness 
upon the part of the public to the owners of wealth 
as do mortgages and bonds themselves; and these, 
under their present enormous over-capitalization, 
would perhaps double our debt burden with the 
power given these corporations to levy a tax upon 
the industry and property of the nation, as extor- 
tionate in extent as were that debt burden to ex- 
ceed, in fact, all the actual, tangible wealth of the 
nation.” It will be seen, at a glance, that this is 
a vastly different statement from that attributed 
to me in the reports, to the effect that this indebted- 
ness does in fact exceed all the actual, tangible 
wealth of the nation. 

In disproof of this estimate, as to wealth concen- 
tration, an enumeration is given of farms, homes, 
savings-bank deposits, insurance policies, and even 
corporation stocks, in the possession of the people; 
while a distinguished financier disposes of my esti- 
mate as to indebtedness, by the assertion that ‘a 
share of stock in a corporation is not a debt in the 
economic sense of the term, but is simply the cer- 
tificate of title to joint ownership in a valuable 
property”; and therefore concludes that this esti- 
mate is ‘intrinsically absurd.” 

But, however our financiers may settle this ques- 
tion to their own satisfaction, so far as the public 
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is concerned the payment of dividends upon these 
stocks differs only in name from the payment of 
interest upon the bonds; and the public it is that 
pays both interest and dividends, even as it has 
already paid for the properties themselves, besides 
contributing to the enormous fortunes of the finan- 
ciers in control. 

What, indeed, is the preponderating part of the 
“valuable property,” of which these stocks are 
“a certificate of title to,” but the power given 
these corporations to tax the public upon all its 
products, supplies, and public services? This it 
is that has already compelled the public not only 
to pay for the properties, but also to build up the 
enormous fortunes of the exploiters of these cor- 
porations, and that now enables these financiers 
to recapitalize the properties at three, or even five, 
times their real worth. The some $40,000,000,000 
of these “‘securities” thus constitute, in fact, a 
first lien, or “‘blanket”’ mortgage, upon all the prop- 
erty of the nation; and not until this incumbrance 
is “lifted”? can the farmer or other citizen be said, 
in any true sense, to own his farm or home; nor, 
until then, can any enumeration of farms or homes, 
as being “popularly owned,” be considered at all 
conclusive upon this subject, or as substantially 
affecting my estimate of wealth concentration. 

Nor yet can the people be said, to an appreciable 
extent, to be the proprietors of these corporations. 
If the wage-earner has invested his hard-earned 
and scantily spared savings in a share of corpora- 
tion stock, it is because he has been lured, as in the 
case of the United States Steel Corporation, into 
the belief that his investment would be safe, as 
well as available in case of need. And with this 
well-remembered exception, and perhaps two or 
three other operations of like character, the owners 
of these corporation stocks will, as a rule, be found 
very safely included within the 800,000 names 
constituting the one per cent. of our population 
designated as the so-called “‘wealthy class” em- 
braced in my estimate. ; . 

Nor yet can the items of savings-bank deposits 
and insurance policies extant, be said to argue the 
possession of wealth in the body of the people. 
The few dollars deposited in the savings-bank 
usually constitutes the sole dependence of the 
toiler and his family against sickness, the loss of 
employment, or any of the thousand and one vicis- 
situdes of life that beset the “hand-to-mouth 
existence of the great body of our population; and 
it therefore remains, and is increased, as a precious 
possession, even tho the debts of the depositor 
may exceed, many times, the small pittance de- 
posited. So also insurance is, again, almost the 
sole dependence of the toiler’s family in case of his 
death, and is, therefore, taken out, and the premium 
paid, so long as the holder can beg or borrow a dol- 
lar, and regardless of every other obligation. 

In order, then, to arrive at any just estimate as 
to wealth concentration, it will be necessary to 
place over against the farm or home and other 
assets of every citizen, not only his own individual 
liabilities, but also the proportion his property, 
labor, and living are compelled to bear of the enor- 
mous over-capitalization of our trusts, railways, 
and other corporations possessing monopoly or 
taxing powers. Such over-capitalization is but 
the capitalization of the power of these corporations 
to compel this contribution; and as well might we 
omit the mortgage upon farm or home, as to omit 
this item, from our estimate of the owner’s sol- 
vency. Upon this, the only correct basis of com- 
putation, my estimate of ten per cent. of our na- 
tional wealth as yet remaining with the body of 
the people, would seem to be a gross exaggeration. 

These estimates, as also the conclusions drawn 
from them, are revolutionary of accepted notions; 
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and I expect them to be bitterly assailed. As here 
given, however, they are, at least, what I intended 
to say, and am prepared to substantiate. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to a miscarriage in the mails, I 
did not receive the program of the Section advis- 
ing me that an abstract of my paper would be 
required, until the morning of the day the paper 
was to be read. The abstract was hastily dictated, 
and received from the stenographer as I was hurry- 
ing to the Association Hall, giving me no oppor- 
tunity for correction. 
however, did, almost im- 
mediately after the paper 
was read, take the parer 
itself to the press head- 
quarters, and was assured 
that this, instead of the 
abstract, would be made 
the basis of the reports. 
By way of personal ex- 
planation I desire to say 
that I am not a member 
of the Socialist Party nor 
in any sense its author- 
ized spokesman. My in- 
terest in economic subjects 
is solely that of a student 
and writer, and so little 
desirous have I been of 
enrolling my name with 
the ‘‘would-be-famous,”’ 
or in the archives of 
““Who’s who in America,” 
that practically all of my 
writings have been under 
a nom-de-plume. It 
was because the eminent 
scientists in charge of the 
economic section of the 





A hieracium (hawkweed) found in a cosy sheltered corner 
in winter. 


Astonishing forms of Daedalea quercina on the stump. 
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Association were familiar with my writings that 
a communication was addressed to me requesting 
me to present a paper before the Association. My 
appearance before that honorable body was, there- 
fore, not an accident, and it remains for a perusal 
of the article itself to determine as to whether or 
not it is ‘‘scientific’’ in basis and character. 


HENRY LAWRENCE CALL. 


Park Avenue Hotel, New York, January 22. 





“A strong jack-knife could hardly 
cut off a few souvenirs.”’ 


A February Bouquet of ‘‘Everlasting.’’ 


Three of the many remarkable illustrations from Dr. Edward F. Bigelow’s “Our School Out ot Doors,’’ now running in 
Teachers Magazine. 
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_ Notes of New Books 





Ariel {Booklet: Lincotnics.—Famous sayings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with chronology of his life. Bound in red 
leather with silk book mark. A_ delightful specimen of 
book-making, and a most useful addition to one’s library of 
Familiar and Serviceable Quotations. It is hard to imagine 
how the wit and wisdom of Lincoln could be better pre- 
served than here. (230 pp. 82mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Piane Geometry, by Edward Rutledge Robbins, A. B., 
Senior Mathematical Master, The William Penn Charter 
School, offers a very practical course. The pupil is brought 
to the theories and their demonstrations as early in the 
study as possible. The original exercises are very numer- 
ous, and carefully classified and graded. Each of the exer- 
cises can be solved or demonstrated without the use of any 
other exercise. Emphasis is given to the discussion of orig- 
inal constructions. The diagrams in the book are superior 
in character, and the arrangement and typography of the 
text tend toward economy of time and effort on the part of 
the learner. (Half leather, 12mo, 254 pages. -75 cents. 
American Book Company.) 


Enauisn§Dicrion FoR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS is a prac- 
tical contribution, by Louis Arthur Russell, to the ‘‘Music 
Students’ Library.”” Mr. Russell in his preface says: ‘‘It 
is to the discredit of Americans that of all people pretending 
to art and literature, we are the most careless in our speech.” 
With this in mind the author has carefully analyzed the chief 
difficulties which English offers to singers and public speakers. 
He furnishes valuable hints and suggestions for overcoming 
the obstacles, and urges the importance of so doing upon all 
who appear before the public in either capacity. It is to be 
hoped that many will avail themselves of the help to be 
obtained from this excellent little volume. It is well written 
and shows a clear understanding of the needs of vocalists. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston.) 


Following closely the outline in subject matter prepared 
by the New York Regents in 1905, Mrs. Emogene Sanford 
Simons has written a capital Frrst-YEAR ENGLISH FoR H1auH 
Scuoo.s. The author quite rightly considers that the two 
points on which stress should be principally laid are a thoro 
understanding of the fundamentals of grammar and a sym- 
pathetic introduction to literature as artistic creation. To 
accomplish the second of these purposes she has suggested a 
list of readings from authors of the first rank whose work is 
such as to appeal to pupils at this stage and will be most 
likely to lead them to find for themselves the pleasure to be 
derived from fine literature. 

To secure a sound basis in punctuation, sentence and 
paragraph construction, and other grammatical points, a 
thoro review is madejof the work which is supposed to have 
been done before entering the high school. For this purpose 
there are numerous carefully arranged exercises. The 
hints to teachers, in which the little volume abounds, are 
practical and suggestive. 

After the more strictly review work the author devotes 
a chapter to narration, and one to description, including 
further exercises related to the reading prescribed for 
the year. The work in composition and rhetoric furnishes 
material for excellent drills in the principles discussed. 

Mrs. Simons’ position as English Examiner in the New 
York State Department of Education enables her to see 
where the teaching of this subject is weakest, and to offer 
wise counsel to those who have this important part of the 
English course in charge. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York.) 


Joseph Y. Bergen and Bradley M. Davis have written a 
book, THe PrincipLes oF Borany, which they intend shall 
furnish a complete first-year course in this subject. It fol- 
lows in general lines Mr. Bergen’s earlier ‘‘ Foundations of 
Botany,” but contains much more material. A valuable 
feature is the attention paid to the distribution of vegetation 
in the United States, with a discussion of the reasons which 
have made this such as it is. A chapter devoted to the 
economic uses of plants for food, medicine, textile materials, 
ete., is a welcome departure from the old-fashioned books 
on the subject, which merely described the structure of plants 
and divided them into families and classes, attaching the 
proper Latin names. Another chapter describes the modi- 
fications in plant forms which have resulted from contact 
with man. 

The authors, to an unusual degree, have combined freedom 
from unnecessary technicalities with great accuracy. The 
result of the method that has been employed should be to 
arouse interest and stimulate independent observation. Any 
teacher who cannot persuade her school board to suppl 
the class with copies should at least secure one for thecuell, 
It will prove a valuable guide. 

In addition to an unusually large number of well-exe- 
cuted drawings there are a number of reproductions from 
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photographs showing plants in their natural environment and 
illustrating other points of interest. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. $1.50.) 


The world’s greatest scientists admit frankly that they 
do not know what electricity is. By careful observation 
and ingenious experiment they have determined many of 
the laws which govern its actions and have discovered how 
it may be made the servant of man in many ways. None 
of these uses seems so to border on the realm of magic as its 
employment to carry messages from point to point, thou- 
sands of miles apart, and with nothing but the uncharted 
air as a highway. 

To make this process clear to the lay mind is what A. E. 
Kennelly, professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard 
University, has undertaken, in his book W1rELEss TELEGRA- 
pHy. Professor Kennelly’s success is remarkable. He has 
made use of the regular method of telegraphing by wire 
to illustrate the passage of the current from transmitter to 
receiver. 

He has avoided algebraic formulae which to the general 
reader make ‘‘confusion worse confounded” and by simple 
analogies and careful explanation he makes a clear under- 
standing of this wonder possible to any man of average 
ability who will read this little volume. It is a splendid 
and valuable contribution to the popularization of science. 
(Moffatt, Yard & Company., New York. $1.00 net.) 


Orison Swett Marden, author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,” 
and editor of Success, has written a little volume called 
Success Nuacerts. There are many truths which we 
might think of for ourselves which in fact we do really know 
or might if we would only stop to reflect. The trouble is we 
do not stop to think; we need something to remind us. These 
‘‘Nuggets”’ will play admirably the role of a reminder. The 
truths, many of them, are trite, but are expressed in a form 
which gives freshness and makes them more likely to stick 
in our minds. This neat little volume furnishes a way for 
giving good advice minus the offense which usually attaches 
to such an operation. (Limp leather, $1.25 net. Cloth, 75 
cents net. T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


One is surprised to find how much of the country’s history 
is wrapped up in our national standard. Mr. Peleg D. Har- 
rison, in his book THE STARS AND STRIPES AND OTHER AMERI- 
CAN Faas, gives a most interesting account of the origin and 
history of ‘‘Old Glory” and the other banners which at one 
time and another have been the rallying points in the various 
conflicts. Mr. Harrison tells of the regulations for saluting 
and other customary and required honors, which will be 
news to most laymen. There are also many anecdotes which 
the author has collected and retold. 

It is time well and profitably spent that is used in reading 
this patriotic record. Our flag has a proud history and one 
well worth the study of every American. (Little, Brown & 
Company. Boston. $3.00 net.) 


Walter Walsh, of Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee, has, 
with great pains and exactness, compiled a volume com- 
posed largely of quotations from well-known authorities, 
army reports, and other equally trustworthy sources, which 
bring into the full glare of the limelight the horrible brutali- 
ties of war. His purpose is to strip militarism of its pomp 
and tawdry splendors, revealing beneath the ghastly ugliness 
of this remnant of barbarism. Not only does the author 
wish to show the degrading effect of war upon those actually 
engaged in its conduct, but also upon every part of society 
which supports or countenances its continuance. 

Mr. Walsh, to disarm in advance the charge of exaggera- 
tion or misrepresentation, has supplied each chapter with 
copious notes presenting the sources of his information. He 
courts investigation, believing that research conducted in a 
—_ of fair-mindedness will add converts to his cause. 

hatever one’s views may be with regard to the practicabil- 
ity of universal disarmament THe Morat DamaGe or War 
may well cause us to stop and reconsider any hastily formed 
judgment. (75 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, for the 
International Union.) 


Received During the Week. 


Arnold, Sarah Louise.—Witnh Pencit anp Pen, Ginn & 
Company. 40 cents. 


De Garmo, Charles.—PrinciPLES oF SECONDARY Epuca- 
tion, The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


Stickney, J. H—Earru anv Sky (Revised Edition), Ginn 
& Company. 35 cents. 


Norton, Charles Eliot.—Hrnry Wapswortx Lonaret- 
tow. <A Sketch of His Life. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Opposes Fraternities in Iowa. 


Fraternities and societies among the 
pupils of the public schools are causing 
the teachers of Iowa much trouble. 
John F. Riggs, in his annual report as 
State Superintendent, of Public Instruc- 
tion, recommends immediate legislation 
to suppress them. 

“Fraternities in public high schools,” 
Mr. Riggs writes, ‘‘are a constant menace 
to discipline; they are breeders of clan- 
nishness, snobbery, and a patronizing air 
toward other pupils; they place allegiance 
to the fraternity above allegiance to the 
school; they distract attention from 
school work; they lead to extravagance 
and even to dissipation; their members 
combine to promote their own interests, 
regardless of merit and against the in- 
terests of others. The public school is 
intensely democratic and must always 
remain so. Any institution with tenden- 
cies opposed to this fundamental princi- 
ple should not be tolerated in a public 
school of whatever grade.” 


Meager Provision for 
Education. 


® ‘With the most magnificent school 
fund endowment of any State in the 
Union, it is somewhat anomalous that a 
recent investigation should have shown 
that the provisions for the cause of higher 
education in this State are woefully short 
of those prevailing in other States that 
have been members of the Union for 
about the same length of time as Texas.” 

The statement made above comes from 
Fort Worth, Texas. In the investigation 
referred to the States of North Carolina, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and California were con- 
sidered. 

The year selected for the comparison was 
1903-04. Total income for higher insti- 
tutions in Texas was $514,000—a sum 
less than that in any of the other States, 
except Virginia and North Carolina, by 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. The income 
or this purpose in California was $1,- 
700,000; in Missouri, more than $1,000,- 
000; in Wisconsin, nearly $1,000,000. 
The number of volumes in libraries in 
Texas was 100,000—a smaller number 
by 15,000 than any of the other States, 
except Nebraska, by 40,000 to 191,000 
volumes. It was 98,000 less than 
Virginia, 42,000 less than in North Caro- 
lina, 154,000 less than in Missouri, and 
179,000 less than in California. The 
value of scientific apparatus in Texas was 
$182,000—an amount smaller than that 
in any of the other States, except North 
Carolina, by an amount ranging from 
$10,000 to $740,000. The value of build- 
ings and grounds of all such institutions 
in Texas was $2,400,000—an amount 
smaller than in any of the other states, 
except North Carolina and Nebraska, by 
an amount ranging from $200,000 in 
Kansas, to $4,400,000 in California. 


Higher 


Religion in Histories. 


There will be no Irish history taught in 
the schools of Throop borough, Pennsyl- 
vania. This decision was reached after 
several stormy sessions held by the board 
of that municipality during the past two 
or three months. Very convincing argu- 
ments were used by those in favor of the 
resolution, but the men who were opposed 
to the introduction of the history could 
not be convinced, and when the motion 
to rescind was put by the chairman of 
the meeting it passed. When the deck 
had been cleared of this vexatious ques- 
tion, which has occupied the attention of 
nearly all the citizens in the borough for 
the past three or four months, was dis- 
posed of, Board Member Loftus took the 


floor, and after addressing the chair 
stated that he was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the fate of the resolution, but, 
owing to the fact that the opposing side 
had advanced the argument that in the 
event that Irish history was taught in the 
schools, it would tend to create hard 
feelings among the non-Catholics. He 
said there was a history taught in the 
schools at the present time and in one 
section of it a most vicious attack was 
made upon the Catholics. Inasmuch as 
the non-Catholic members of the Board 
were so thin-skinned about the matter 
he said he thought it would be no injustice 
to them to ask for the abolition of the 
history containing the attack upon Cath- 
olics. He made a motion to this effect 
and it carried. 


The Sensible Plan. 


Supt. F. K. Congdon, of the schools of 
Northampton, Mass., in his annual report, 
has placed before the town authorities 
the salary problem. In fact he has put 
it up to them to decide whether the 
schools are to be maintained at their 
present standard or allowed to deteriorate. 

‘‘Among the difficult problems which 
we shall be called upon to solve during 
the coming year,” he says, ‘‘the most 
serious is the question of securing com- 
petent upper grade teachers for less wages 
than many smaller towns are willing to 
pay. This difficulty is increasing daily. 
One of two things will of necessity hap- 
pen. The standard of teaching in the 
Northampton schools will be lowered or 
the salaries of upper grade teachers will 
have to be increased. The issue cannot 
be dodged; neglecting to face it will 
inevitably result in lowering the quality 
of our school work. The people of 
Northampton rightfully and intelligently 
demand efficient schools. The standard 
of culture and education in this com- 
munity is such that poor schools will not 
be tolerated. 

‘“‘T sincerely trust that it will not be 
necessary for the schools to retrograde 
before the attention of the citizens is 
seriously given to this problem. It will 
be much easier and better to maintain 
a high standard of work than to bring 
the schools up to grade again after even 
a short period of inefficient teaching. 
Investigations which I have carried on 
during the last two months show that 
there are many cities and towns in the 
western counties of the State where 
living expenses are less than with us, 
that pay their upper grade teachers on 
an average from $100 to $150 more per 
annum than our teachers’ salaries aver- 
age. This is to be expected in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, but I am speaking now of 
small towns in Berkshire, Franklin, 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Worcester 
counties. The reports from which these 
figures were complied are on file in this 
otfice, and are accessible to any one 
wishing to verify my statements.” 


Dr. Draper’s Report. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, in his annual 
report to the Legislature, states that the 
State in the past year expended for 
elementary schools $45,383,551.56, an in- 
crease of $4,318,849.14; for teachers’ 
salaries, $25,210,954.50, an increase of 
$2,216,736.02; for buildings, sites, re- 
pairs, etc., $13,315,624.08, an increase of 
$2,331,058.96, and for school libraries, 
$202,385.63, an increase of $29,409.61. 
The average cost per pupil was $36.30, 
an increase of $2.85. Of children of 
school age, 1,822,414 were in attendance 
at the schools. There were employed in 
the public elementary schools 33,818 
teachers, with an everage weekly salary 
of $20.94. There were ninety-seven 


training classes, with 1,341 students en- 
rolled, and fifteen cities maintained 
training schools, with 1,495 students. 
The number of students in the normal 
schools was 8,337, with 900 graduates, 
their cost of maintenance and _ better- 
ments being $522,298.60. 

The total amount expended for sec- 
ondary schools was $8,471,830.03, an 
increase of $625,441.89. Improvements 
of sites and buildings and the erection of 
new high schools cost $2,107,003.03, a 
decrease of $33,381.54. The value of 
grounds and buildings for public second- 
ary schools is $18,697,783. There are 
672 public secondary schools and 172 
private schools under the visitation and 
inspection of the department. 

In speaking of the colleges and univer - 
sities Dr. Draper reports the total mem- 
bership in the faculties as 3,888. In 
attendance on all the undergraduate 
departments there were 32,571 students. 
The property possessed by these insti- 
tutions is valued at $106,260,344. Their 
total receipts were $18,777,757 and their 
expenditures $17,693,795, both items 
being respectively increases of nearly 
$4,000,000 over the previous year. 


Recent Deaths. 


The death is reported from Newark, 
of James J. Mullin. Mr. Mullin was well 
known in Newark for his interest in the 
schools. He was formerly a member of 
the Board of Education. He died at 
the age of forty-three years. 


Sir Michael Foster, Unionist member 
of Parliament from London University, 
died on January 29. Sir Michael gave 
up the practice of surgery to become a 
teacher of practical physiology at the 
University College. From 1883 to 1903 
he was professor of physiology in Cam- 
bridge University. He was in his seventy- 
first year at the time of his death. 


Wilbur Samuel Jackman died at his 
home in Chicago on January 28. 

Since 1901, Dr. Jackman had been 
Dean of the School of Education, at the 
University of Chicago. He was born in 
Mechanicstown, Ohio, January 12, 1855. 
He was a graduate of the college at 
Meadwell, Pa., and later studied at Har- 
vard. After teaching in the Pittsburg 
schools he came to the Cook County 
Normal School, at Chicago, in 1889, 
where he was connected with Colonel 
Parker. 

Dr. Jackman’s death came very sud- 
denly. For two or three days he had 
suffered from a slight cold which did not 
develop dangerous symptoms until the 
day before his death. 

A wife and two daughters survive 
him. 

John Spencer Clark, Jr., the treasurer 
of the Prang Educational Company, died 
suddenly this week in New York. Heart 
disease is thought to have been the 
cause of his death. He had been in good 
health the day previous. While walking 
to the Salmagundi Club he fell on the 
street and was dead before aid reached 
him. Mr. Clark was the son of John 
Spencer Clark, of Boston. Mr. Clark was 
forty-five years old. 


Miss M. Josephine Brink died on 
February 4 in St. John’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn. She had been ill for a week 


with pneumonia. Miss Brink was born 
in Lockport, N. Y., fifty-seven years ago, 
and after graduating from Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, returned to teach in the Lock- 

ort High School. In 1881 she came to 
Groskiva and became a member of the 
faculty of the Girls’ High School. She 
was a teacher of English in that school at 
the time of her death. 
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The N. LE. A. at Los Angeles, July 8-12. 


Before receipt of this you will learngCoast§Statesfand the Rocky Mountain 


thru Associated Press dispatches that 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been selected for 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Association, July 8-12, 1907. 

It was expected that this meeting 
would be held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
where the Association was organized in 
1857. Application for the usual rail- 
road rates and ticket conditions was 
made on October 27, to be acted upon 
by the Trunk Line Association at its 
meeting, November 13. The meeting 
was, however, adjourned until Novem- 
ber 20, and again until November 27, 
when the matter was taken up; but ac- 
tion was again deferred until January 
8, 1907. 

In the meantime, the Executive Com- 
mittee spared no efforts to secure prompt 
and favorable action. They laid before 
the members of the Trunk Line Associa- 
ition, by correspondence, opinions by legal 
counsel, rulings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and other arguments, 
which, it was believed, would remove 
all doubts as to the legality and expedi- 
ency of the plan for collecting our mem- 
bership fee which had prevailed for 
twenty years, without question, under the 
Interstate Commerce Law; the recent 
amendments to that law not in any way 
changing the provisions of the law under 
which the plan had been in operation. 

The Committee asked for a hearing 
at the meeting to be held on January 8. 
The Trunk Line Association held a spe- 
cial meeting on January 2, and took 
adverse action on our application on 
the ground that, in their opinion, the 
collection of our membership fee could 
not be legally continued, and that, there- 
fore, they were not willing to make such 
an arrangement for a meeting in Phila- 
delphia. 

We then submitted a modified proposi- 
tion which we believed met the alleged 
legal objections and at the same time 
protected us in the collection of our 
membership fee. This was fully con- 
sidered at the meeting of the Trunk Lines 
January 15, at which we were granted 
a hearing, and declined. We _ were 
offered, instead, a round-trip rate of 
one fare, plus one dollar, on the certificate 
plan, with provision that certificates 
would be validated for the purchase of 
return tickets at a uniform rate of one 
dollar, for those only whose certificates 
bore the indorsement of the secretary of 
the Association that the bearer was an 
active or associate member of the Asso- 
ciation; but return on these tickets was 
to be limited to the three days following 
the convention. The Committee de- 
clined to accept any rate which did not 
provide for the extension of tickets for 
return until September 1. 

The question of ‘‘extension’”’ was 
again submitted to the lines for recon- 
sideration by correspondence vote, an- 
swer to be given not later than January 
23. Yesterday, the 24th, official infor- 
mation was received that the vote of 
the Trunk Lines for extension was un- 
favorable. There remained no _ hope 
that a satisfactory rate to Philadelphia 
could be obtained, with provision for 
extension of tickets to September 1. 

While these negotiations were going 
on we received a very cordial invitation 
from the city of Los Angeles to hold the 
Anniversary Convention in that city, 
providing ert rates could not be 
secured for Philadelphia. This invita- 
tion was unanimously supported by the 
members of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Fresno, and of the Southern 
California. Teachers’ Association, held 
in Los Angeles, both during the recent 
holidays. It was accompanied by a 
guaranty of 5,000 advance members 
from the State of California, and assur- 
ances of 5,000 more from the other Pacific 


tates. 

The California terminal lines of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, 
viz., the Santa Fé and the Southern 
Pacific, accompanied this invitation with 
a guaranty of a rate of one fare for the 
round trip, plus the N. E. A. member- 
ship fee, from Chicago westward, the 
membership fee to be collected in the 
usual way, with all other arrangements 
precisely as agreed upon for the San 
Francisco convention last July. Their 
legal advisers, as indeed the legal advisers 
of many other lines, find nothing in the 
law contrary to the collection of our 
membership fee since is has always been 
—and so declared—not a part of the 
railroad rate but an addition to the rate, 
specified as a membership fee. 

After receiving the information as to 
the result of the ‘‘correspondence vote”’ 
by the Trunk Line Association yester- 
day, the Executive Committee voted by 
telegraph to accept the invitation of 
Los Angeles and the tender of rates by 
the railway lines in interest, and to an- 
nounce the same as soon as the agree- 
ments with the railroads could be duly 
formulated and signed. 

The above particulars are given for 
the information of the Directors that 
they may know the causes of the delay 
in reaching a decision, and the reasons 
which have led to the selection of Los 
Angeles. It is believed that all officers 
and members of the Association will ap- 
prove the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and will sympathize with the 
Committee in their disappointment in 
not being able to make satisfactory 
railroad arrangements for holding the 
Anniversary Convention in Philadelphia. 

In this connection, we wish to say 
that the teachers of Philadelphia and of 
Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia, 
were making preparations for a great 
anniversary meeting next July. We 
also desire to acknowledge with appre- 
ciation the untiring efforts on the part of 
Superintendent Brumbaugh thru the 
local lines to secure the necessary rail- 
road rates and ticket conditions. 

In view of these circumstances we are 
confident that the officers and members 
of the N. E. A. will be pleased that Los 
Angeles has so happily come to our re- 
lief in this emergency, and that all will 
heartily join in making the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Meeting in Los Angeles worthy 
the event, the Association, and the State 
and city which invite us. 


A circular announcement will be 
mailed to active members within a few 
days. 


or the Executive Committee, 
Respectfully yours, 
Naruan C. ScHaerrer, President. 
Irwin SuHeparp, Secretary. 





School Board Debating Club. 


Philadelphia has an organization of 
members of sectional school boards which 
might well be imitated in other cities. 
Last fall the directors of the forty-five 
sectional school boards formed them- 
selves into an Association of School 
Directors. The association is to be a 
kind of debating club, in which questions 
of school management and the like can 
be discussed. 

Among the topics which have been 
suggested are: ‘‘More Adequate School 
Accommodations and a $4,000,000 Loan,” 


‘Relation of Sectional Boards to the, 


Board of Public Education,” and ‘‘School 
Nurses.” 

The officers are: President, Eugene C. 
Foster; vice-president, Miss Dora Keen; 
secretary, W. Frank Reber; treasurer, 
Dr. Robert W. Brace. The executive 
committee consists of the officers and Dr. 
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William Peacock, Mrs. Edwin C. Gries, 
James Simmington, Edwin M. Walter, 
and Charles W. Summerfield. 





In South Carolina. 

Pres. E. S. Dreher, of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of South Carolina, has 
sent out a circular letter to superin- 
tendents and principals of that State 
urging them to see that as many as 
possible of their teachers join the organ- 
ization. This action is following out the 
suggestions made by a special committee 
at the meeting last summer. 

President Dreher and others interested 
in South Carolina’s educational welfare 
feel that nothing will be more efficacious 
in raising the standard of the schools of 
the State than a well organized and active 
Teachers’ Association. 

In his letter Mr. Dreher says: ‘At 
present the membership of the State 
Association is only 157, when it should 
be not less than 2,000. Will you not 
do your part to secure this number?”’ 


German or Not? 

The school commissioners of Cleveland, 
O., are being placed in a difficult position 
by organizations of citizens of various 
foreign origin. The Board of Education 
some time ago cut out the teaching of 
German from the four lower grades of 
the schools. The Clevelanders of Ger- 
man birth or blood, it is expected, will 
organize opposition, without regard to 
party lines, against all candidates for the 
Board who will not pledge themselves for 
the establishment of optional German 
courses in all grades. 

On the other hand certain Polish socie- 
ties have commended the action of the 
Board and would probably offer a vigor- 
ous resistance to the reinstatement of 
German, and it is believed that Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, Italian, Slavic and 
Russian organizations will join the Poles. 





Rochester Teachers Advance. 


President Forbes, of the Board of 
Education of Rochester, N. Y., has 
announced the adoption by the Board of 
the plan for raising teachers’ salaries 
which has been under discussion for some 
time. 

“‘The Board,’”’ said Mr. Forbes, ‘‘has 
decided to make an increase in the sala- 
ries of grade, kindergarten, and manual 
training teachers. The maximum will 
be increased in the case of grade teachers 
from $650 a year to $700, and in the case 
of manual training teachers from $700 
to $750. The minimum salary to be 
paid will be increased from $400 to $450. 
It has also been decided to make the 
advances in’salaries, dependent on length 
of services, yearly instead of biennially.”’ 


Penny Packets of Seeds for School 


Gardens. 


Mr. R. L. Templin, manager of the 
Cleveland Flower Mission, whose offices 
are in the Caxton Building, has sent out 
a letter to principals of schools requesting 
them to bring the matter of ordering 
seeds for school gardens to the attention 
of the teachers and pupils. 

The Flower Mission is not a money- 
making scheme, but an organization to 
encourage children to learn to cultivate 
flowers. School gardens have already 
done much for children in the places where 
they have been started, and it is the hope 
of the Mission that the movement may 
spread to every part of the country, in 
order that children may learn to know 
and love nature. 

The organizers of the Flower Mission 
have taken upon themselves the work of 
supplying good seeds at a penny a 
package. They request teachers to col- 
lect the children’s money and orders and 
send them in, as no seeds can be sent 
except to teachers. 
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Educational Expansion in 
Massachusetts. 


The seventieth annual report of the 
State Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts, furnishes some significant figures. 

In the last thirty years the amount 
expended for public schools has risen 
from $465,228 to $16,742,018.08. The 
value of school-houses has risen from 
$500,000 to $58,894,058. The number of 
high schools has risen from twenty-four 
to 263. The school year has increased 
from an average of twenty-nine weeks 
to thirty-seven weeks. The average 
amount raised by taxation for each child 
of school age has risen from $2.81 to 
$24.89, the lowest being $6.23 and the 
highest $60.11. Schools have been 
graded, kindergartens, evening schools, 
normal] schools, and truant schools have 
been established. Professional super- 
vision by superintendents has been made 
general. The work of the schools has 
been broadened by the introduction of 
industrial drawing and manual training 
and new movements are on foot to 
develop this work still further by special 
industrial{schools. ; 


Prison Schools. 


A feature of the annual report of{Super- 
intendent Collins, of the State Prisons of 
New York, explains something of the 
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work being done in the schools which 
have been instituted for convicts. 

The plan was put into operation in 
November, 1905. There are now, ac- 
cording to the report, 1,200 men at Sing 
Sing, Auburn, and Dannemora who 
attend the schools for an hour and a half 
every day except Sunday. 

‘The progress made by these adult 
scholars is remarkable,” says Superin- 
tendent Collins in his report. ‘‘In some 
cases the rapid advances made in educa- 
tional development shown by the school 
records and exhibits seem almost incred- 
ible. The superintendent expects greater 
results in a reformatory way from these 
schools than have ever been attained by 
any other correctional agency. The suc- 
cessful men are proud of their newly- 
acquired knowledge and strive by hard 
work in the schools, and by studying in 
their cells after work hours, to realize for 
themselves the advantages that the 
schools afford as fully as the time limits 
of their sentences will permit.”’ 


Trade School for Philadelphia. 


A second trade school for Philadelphia 
is to be opened soon. It is to be known 
as the Kensington Trades School, and 
will occupy the old Howard Street Annex 
of Northeast Manual Training School. 

Prof. John W. Moyer is to be in charge, 
and under him there will be a specially 
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selected corps of teachers. As_ the 
school is intended for those employed 
during the day, there will be night ses- 
sions only. 

The thirteen courses already decided 
upon are printing, house and sign paint- 
ing, pattern making, carpentry, electrical 
construction, machine drawing, archi- 
tectural drawing, plumbing, plastering, 
bricklaying, steam fitting, sheet metal 
work, and _ blacksmithing. Require- 
ments for entrance are to be about the 
same as those needed for entrance to 
the high school. 


Manual Work in Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg is to have a new school in 
which manual training, domestic science, 
and similar branches will receive especial 
attention. The new school is to be 
located in the seventeenth ward, and the 
cost will be $60,000. The building will 
contain a gymnasium and swimming tank. 

The local school board felt that a 
manual training school was particularly 
needed in that section, as a large majority 
of the children leave school at about the 
age of fourteen. It is hoped that an 
attractive school of this kind will induce 
them to stay longer. 

The school boards of the nineteenth 
and fourteenth wards are considering the 
possibility of erecting such schools in 
their localities. 





Miss Archer and Some of the Merrymakers at Her Valentine Party in the Public Kindergarten 
at School 137, Grand Street, New York City. 
The plans of the party, the costumes of the children, the games, etc., are all described in the February Teachers 


Magazine. 


in the normal schools the young people will enjoy the fun 


The suggestions can easily be adapted to any grade, from the kindergarten to the high school; yes, cven 
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In and About New York City. 


Prize School-Room Game. 

On January 18 a number of new school 
games were exhibited before Miss Rich- 
man, Miss Bancroft, and Miss Evangeline 
E. Whitney, who composed the committee 
for awarding the prize offered by Mrs. 
Henry Siegel for the best new school- 
room game for girls. 

The demonstration of the many games 
which were entered for the $50 prize was 
held in Public School No. 177, Monroe 
and Market Streets. In addition to the 
donor of the prize and the judges, there 
were a number of interested spectators. 
Most of the games offered were based on 
the relay principle, the passing of a 
bean bag, dumb bell, or one of the devices 
frequently used for class-room exercise. 

“Balloon Ball,” with which Max 
Liebgold won the prize, is quite different. 
Across the four corners of the room were 
drawn, high in the air, four tapes, two 
diagonally across from each other being 
blue and the others red. The team colors 
were blue and red and the two balloons 
were in these colors. 

Before each tape stood a ‘“‘goal guard”’ 
—a red player in front of the blue goal 
and vice versa. In front of the goal 
guards stood a ‘‘goal thrower’? who 
represented the team wearing the colors 
of the goal. At a signal the balloons 
were thrown, and it was then the object 
of the respective teams to send the balls 
in the direction of the throwers at their 
goal while the guards tried to keep them 
off. The lightness of the balloons made 
it difficult to direct their course, but 
added to the excitement of the game. 
It was a pretty sight to see the gay- 
colored spheres floating in the air with 
crowds of laughing children trying to 
reach them. 


Children in Need of Special Care. 

A report from a careful investigation of 
6,500 school children in New York, whom 
the school physicians and teachers have 
found to be in serious need of some kind 
of dental, medical, or ocular care, or 
better nourishment, brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Of the children 76 per cent. used tea 
of coffee for breakfast, and only 12 per 
cent. had a reasonable breakfast of milk 
and bread. Mothers of one per cent. 
reported that the children preferred to go 
to school without breakfast. Of the 
total 12 per cent. used tea or coffee three 
times a day; 27 per cent. used coffee 
twice a day. Only 18 per cent. reported 
no use of tea or coffee, and 4 per cent. 
stated that they had no eggs or meat in 
their home diet. 

President for Normal College. 

In an address and resolutions adopted 
by the executive committee of the 
Associate Alumnae of the New York 
Normal College, a careful review is pre- 
sented of the progress made by the college 
and the ever broadening scope of its work. 
The alumnae state their views in regard 
to the wisest course for its future develop- 
ment, and hope that it may become a 
truly great university for the education 
of women. 

The first steps to be taken, in the belief 
of the Alumnae, to encourage and hasten 
the growth of such a great college and 
university plan is the selection of a great 
educator for the leadership of such an 
institution. At the present crisis in the 
development of the college, a man of 
wide national and university experience, 
not. hampered by local prejudices, would 
perhaps best aid the situation and exert 
a greater power and wider influence in 
quickly accomplishing results. 

Here is an opportunity for a new presi- 
dent to become the leader of a movement 
in"favor of a great woman’s university, 


as well as a leader in the civic and educa- 
tional life of this great city. The new 
president can so work in harmony with 
the men’s college as to help both institu- 
tions, and if co-ordination or closer 
association is necessary, such a man can 
work to that end with the aid of the 
present honored president of the City 
College, to the mutual advantage of these 
institutions and perhaps the establish- 
ment of one board of trustees for both. 


An Important Decision. 


The Court of Appeals has handed 
down a decision confirming a former 
decision of the Appelate Division which 
supported the New York Board of Edu- 
cation in its action in December, 1899, 
in decreasing salaries which had been 
fixed the previous May. 

The Buckbee case, which was thus 
decided, involved claims for $45,000 
against the Board. There are other 
principals and teachers who believe that 
under the Ahearn law they had claims, 
and who were waiting for a decision in 
this case to present them. Had the 
decision been adverse to the Board, the 
claims thus presented would have 
amounted, probably, to $500,000. 


Education and Estimate Sparring 


A controversy has arisen between New 
York’s Board of Education and Board of 
Estimate. Teachers are awaiting with 
interest the outcome, tho the salary 
increases involved in the present case 
are not for teachers. 

Controller Metz notified Auditor Cook 
to take from the pay rolls the names of 
certain men whose salaries had been 
increased by the Board at its last meeting 
in December. 

President Winthrop and other mem- 
bers of the Board believe that they acted 
wholly within their rights. They hold 
that the decision in the Gunnison case 
determined that the Controller acts 
merely as a custodian of the funds of 
the Board of Education, and has no right 
to pass judgment on the manner in which 
the money is expended by the Board. 


Swimming for School Boys. 


The High School Athletic League of 
New York is doing fine work in directing 
the activities of the boys along lines of 
real value. It now proposes to include 
swimming among the sports which it 
offers to its members. 

The lack of facilities has prevented the 
heads of the League from introducing 
aquatic sports heretofore. The opening 
of the new public bath at 236 West 
Sixtieth Street made swimming races 
possible. Dr. Gulick and others interest- 
ed in the League immediately made 
arrangements for a meet. 

Champion C. M. Daniels is among 
those who have offered their services in 
coaching the boys. 


Men Principals Discriminated 
Against. 


The men principals of New York City 
feel that they have been unjustly dis- 
criminated against in the pension legis- 
lation which has been passed. The 
largest pension which they are allowed 
is $1,500. This is not equal to half-pay, 
which they believe they are entitled to 
when they have completed the period of 
teaching required by law and have met 
the other requirements. ‘ 

Pres. Cornelius D. Fleming, in his 
annual report to the*Principals’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, recom- 
mended that the matter be taken up 
by the law committee with a view to an 
appeal to the Legislature, 


Promotion by Subject. 


A committee of the Board of Super- 
intendents has prepared a report offering 
a plan for promotion by subject. 

The committee, during its investiga- 
tions, came to the conclusion that many 
of the pupils who leave the schools during 
the first two years of the high school 
would remain if they were not required 
to repeat courses which they had already 
finished satisfactorily. 

The board adopted the report, a por- 
tion of which is here given. 

During a discussion upon these matters 
it was proposed that a system of points 
be adopted, based upon the relative 
amount of time required for each subject 
of the course. It is evident that if grad- 
uation or promotion be based upon the 
point system, promotion by subjects 
must naturally follow, as, for example, 
when a pupil has had placed to his credit 
ten points in English it follows that he 
need not be required to go over that 
particular year’s work again. 

Attention is here called to the fact that 
the completion of the course and the 
passage of an examination for graduation 
must be dissociated. These are two 
different requirements and different legis- 
lation may be adopted concerning them. 

The figures attached to each of the 
several subjects of the course exhibited 
below indicates the relative weight given 
to each, or the number of points allowed 
for the satisfactory completion of that 
subject of the course of study, and bears 
a uniform ratio to the number of pre- 
scribed week-hours. Subjects not re- 
quiring preparation are given a point 
value of one-half. 

English—I., 10; II., III., IV., and V., 
6 each; VI., 1. 

Latin, German, and French—I., II., 
and III., 10 each; IV., 8; V., 6. 

Mathematics—I., 10; II., 8; III., and 
IV., 4 each; V., 8. 

Science—I., II., and III., 
IV. and V., 8 each. 

History—I., 6; II., 4; III., 8; IV., 6. 

Spanish—I., 10; II. and III., 8 each. 

Bookkeeping—I., 3; II., 2. 

Commercial law and geography, econ- 
omics and domestic science, 6 each. 

Stenography and Typewriting—I., 4; 

Drawing—I. and II., 2 points each; 
III. and IV., 1 point each, Physical 
Training—I., IIJ., III., and IV., 2 points 
each. Music—I., II., III., and IV., 1 
point each. 

It is proposed that the student shall 
hereafter be required to complete work 
aggregating 150 points, including the 
following: 

English—I., II., III., IV., VI., 29 
points. Latin, German, or French—lI., 
II., and III., 30 points. Mathematics 
I., I1., III., and IV., 26 points. Science— 
I., 10 points. History—I., II., and III., 
18 points. Drawing— I. and II., 4 
points. Music—I. and II., 2 points. 
Physical Training—lI., II., III., and IV., 
8 points. 

For admission to training schools the 
student is required to take in addition 
music III., music IV., drawing III., 
drawing IV., and science III. 

It appears that in this scheme the re- 
quired studies .aggregate 127 points, 
leaving to the choice of the pupil or of his 
parents the election of the remaining 33 
points. 

Students who desire to enter a training 
school are required to take 141 ncints, 
leaving to be elected the remaining nine. 
It is plain that those students who desire 
to prepare for college will make thei 

r 


10 each; 
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elections largely according to the re- 
quirements of the college to which ad- 
mission is sought, and it is believed that 
this scheme, if adopted, will solve the 
difficult problem of the articulation of 
the course pursued by boys in the high 
schools of Manhattan and Bronx with 
the courses of the City College. 

For superior class work in those sub- 
jects that require preparation, it is also 
proposed that for every ten points ob- 
tained with the mark of eighty per cent. 
or over the student shall be entitled to 
one additional point. 


New York School Census. 


Altho the cenus of the children of schoo] 
age in New York City, which was ordered 
by the State Department of Education, 
has not yet been fully tabulated, some 
interesting figures have been made 
available. 

There are 19,303 children not attend- 
ing the schools. This number is made up 
as follows: 4,371 are working illegally; 
4,787 are kept at home illegally; 294 
are truants; 8,402 are not attending 
evening school as required; 1,499 are 
physically unable to attend school. 

Associate Superintendent Meleney 
whose particular work it is to see to the 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
law, says that the work has been greatly 
hampered by lack of a sufficient number 
of attendance officers. 

The tabulation from the three boroughs 
where the census has been completed 
furnishes the following statistics: 

The Brooklyn census shows: 

Thirty six thousand foreign-born chil- 
dren in that borough, 324,547 persons 
between five and eighteen years, and 
24,540 between four and five years; 
205,757 persons between five and eigh- 
teen years in public schools; 41,609 
between those ages in other than public 
schools; 2,678 persons unlawfully de- 
tained from school; 106 truants, 446 
more than ten and less than eighteen 
years, who cannot read or write English, 
and 182 more than ten and less than 
eighteen years, who cannot read or write 
any language. 

The Queens census shows: 

Fifty-eight thousand and eight persons 
between five and eighteen years and 4,531 
between four and five years in the bor- 
ough; 39,300 between five and eighteen 
years in the public schools, and 6,310 
between these ages, in other than public 
schools; 759 persons unlawfully detained 
from school; 12 truants; eight persons 
more than 10 and less than eighteen 
years who cannot read or write English, 
and thirteen more than ten who cannot 
read or write any language. 

The Richmond census shows: 

Eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-nine persons between five and 
eighteen years, and 1,333 between four 
and five years in the borough; 11,858 
persons between five and eighteen years 
in the public schools; 88 persons unlaw- 
fully detained from school; two truants; 
four persons more than ten and less than 
eighteen years, who cannot read or 
write English; two persons more than 
ten and less than eighteen years, who 
cannot read or write any language. 

Figures from the Bronx should be 
available next week and those in Man- 
hattan by the last of the month. 





Frederick S. Oliver, of Ballard, Calif. 


writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 
grand service in alleviating women’s 
pains. Shall take much pleasure in 


recommending them in various nerve 
and inflammatory pains. Druggists sell 
them, usually charging twenty-five cents 
a dozen. Camping and outing parties 
will do wisely by including a few dozens 
in the medical outfit. 
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Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls. 


Last week the annual meeting of the 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls was 
held in the auditorium of the new 
building at Second Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street. In his report President Myers 
said that in the seven jyears of its exist- 
ence the school had graduated 705 girls, 
and further stated that reports from the 
girls since graduation were most gratify- 
ing. 

Mr. Myers announced the election of 
Miss Anna C. Hedges, of Pratt Institute, 
to be principal of the school, and the 
acceptance by President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University, of 
charge of a recently organized Educa- 
tional Committee, which in future is to 
play an important part in the work of 
the school. 


_ 


The February Retirements. 


February 1 and September 1 are the 
two dates when teachers may be retired 
from the New York public schools. This 
is provided for in the new pension law. 


Fifty-two principals and teachers left 
the schools last week under provisions 
of this law, and will enjoy the benefits 
assured by it. There was also one from 
the faculty of the Normal College. 


Of this number twenty have served for 
less than thirty years, three for more than 
forty years, and one has the splendid 
record of fifty-six years of teaching. 


The supply department of the New 
York city schools has delivered four 
hundred truckloads of supplies for the 
term which opened on February 1. 


The Board of Examiners of the New 
York City schools have set Friday, 
September 6, as the date of the next 
examination for license as assistant to 
principal. 


In Teachers College is conducted what 
is probably a unique Sunday School. 
The teachers all receive salaries and a 
regular tuition fee is charged. The pur- 
pose is to apply to religious teaching the 
pedagogic principles employed in ordi- 
nary schools. 


Altho New York City has a large num- 
ber of organizations for promoting the 
various interests of the teaching profes- 
sion, there seems always to be room for 
one more. The male class teachers of 
Brooklyn and Queens are now planning 
an association of their own. 


Another association of teachers has 
promised its support to the movement of 
the women in the public schools to 
secure salaries equal to those of men in 
similar positions. This time it is the 
Queens Borough Teachers’ Association. 
Principal L. Conant, of Long Island City, 
was the introducer of the resolution. 


Commissioner Nathan S. Jonas, of the 
New York Board of Education, gave 
expression, at a recent dinner of the 
Schoolmen, to a feeling that has been 
growing lately, that salary advances 
should be first introduced at the bottom 
of the schedule, rather than at the ton. 
‘Personally,’ said Mr. Jonas, ‘‘I_ will 
vote against every increase for the officers 
until the privates get more money. I 
understand that after the last meeting of 
the Board of Education the by-law 
committee agreed, informally, that it 
would report no more increases until 


some plan had been devised to grant 
better salaries for the entire system.”’ 
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Public Lectures. 


Among the more important lectures 
scheduled for the coming week are the 
following: 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

‘‘War History in Song and Story,” by 
Alfred E. Pearsall, at Public School 83, 
216 East 110th Street. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 

“The Prevention of Consumption,” by 
Dr. John B. Huber, at Public School 18s, 
ast Houston and Lewis Streets. 

“Six Great Novelists—Sienkiewicz,”’ 
by Dr. William Bayard Hale, at Public 


School 86, Ninety-Sixth Street and Lex-’ 


ington Avenue. 

‘‘Political Parties and Public Opin- 
ion,” by Dr. Stephen Pierce Duggan, at 
Public School 46, 156th Street and St. 
Nicholas Avenue. 

“Insects and Their Transformations,” 
by Dr. John B. Smith, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, at St. Luke’s Hall, Hudson and 
Grove Streets. 

“Origin and Development of the 
Petroleum Industry,’’ by Prof. Emberson 
E. Proper, at Public School 159, 241 East 
119th Street. 

‘Musical Authorities,” by Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett, at De Witt Clinton High 
School, Tenth Avenue and Fifty-Ninth 
Street. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

“The Growth and Development of 
Political Parties—II. The Era of Tran- 
sition,” by Miss Jennie M. Davis, at 
Judson Memorial Hall, Washington 
Square South. 

‘‘The Evolution of the Dutch Nation 
IV—. The Struggle for Liberty,” by 
Dr. William E. Griffis, at Institute Hall, 
218 East 106th Street. 

‘‘Music and Mathematics,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary Gregory Murray, at University 
Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street. 

“Democracy in Action in England,” 
by John Martin, at West Side Neighbor- 
hood House, 501 West Fiftieth Street. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
“Japanese Life and Customs,” by 
Masujiro Honda, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, 


Ninety-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” by the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, at Cooper Union, 


Third Avenue and Eighth Street. 
‘‘Transportation,”” by Dr. Walter E. 
Clark, of the College of the City of New 
York. at Public Library, 66 Leroy Street. 
‘How to Read English,’’ by Henry 
G. Hawn, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West 
125th Street. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

“The Heat Treatment of Steel,’’ by 
Prof. Bradley Stoughton, at Hebrew 
Technical Institute, 36 Stuyvesant Street, 
near Third Avenue. 

‘‘What New York is Doing for Its 
Backward Children,” by Dr. Elias G. 
Brown, at Public School 5, 141st Street 
and Edgecombe Avenue. 

‘‘Animal Parasites and Their Relation 
to Health and Disease,’ by John J. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


FP¢3cured the most persistent and difficn't 
cases, Accept no substitute for Hood’s; # 
substitute acts like it. 
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Awful F.czema on Hands. Schoonoven, at Public School 119, 133d 
=. Street, near Eighth Avenue. 
= | ‘*How to See Works of Art,” by Dr. 
lROUBLED FROM CHILDHOOD WitH SKIN | Daniel A. Huebsch, at Public School 166, 
Eruptions—Skin Now tn Spienvip _ | Eighty-ninth Street and Columbus Ave. 
Conpit1ion—CureED By CurTICcuRA. P sate phage oa aco — — . 
| Painting in the Metropolitan Museum o 
“From childhood I had always been; Art,” dl Dr. George pe at Public 
troubled with skin eruptions, more or | School 62, Hester and Essex Streets. 
less, and in winter my hands would crack | “The History of Education —— 
open all over the back. You could lay a | t) the History of Civilization—Oriental 
straw in any of them, but since using the | Beginnings,” by Prof. Earl Barnes, at 
Cuticura Remedies for the eczema about | Wadleigh High School, 115th Street and 
five years ago I have not been troubled in | — foo ee * be Mi: Come 
any way. At that time, I think, I got the| y Corey, ex-Consul U. sto Amsterdam, 
eczema from handling imported hides at | at Public School 157, St. Nicholas Avenue 
the Custom House stores. I doctored for | and 127th Street. " 
it for over a month without relief. It was | K Pe sw oe. be yon 
on my hands and face, and my hands | 4’ “ak Seventy-seventh Street. 
were swollen twice their size. After los- | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
ing time, I was told of a woman whose} ‘‘ Educational Movements and Prob- 
finger nails had fallen off and was cured lems of To-day—I. Education a Life 
: ie 3 . ,| Process for Everyone,” by Prof. Earl 
xy the Cuticura Remedies, so I tried Barnes, at Board of Education, Park 
them and was cured; and my skin is in 3 


Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 
splendid condition now, and does not| ‘‘The Evolution of Human Races, by 


crack in cold weather. Henry O’Neill,| Prof. Henry E. Crampton, at Museum 
oat — : ah: : of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
1949 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.,| gtreet and Columbus Avenue. 

July 2, 1905.” ‘‘Modern Application of the X-Rays,” 


by W. Wallace Ker, at Public School 165, 
108th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 
Illustrated by experiments and radio- 
graphs. 

“German Civilization in the 19th 
Century—I. The Age of Frederick the 
Great,” by Prof. Ernst Richard, of 
Columbia, at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue. 


Power of Resistance. 


Physicians tell us that a reduction of 
ithe power of resistance to disease is the 
;/most common predisposing cause of 
| disease, and that the way to prevent it is 


HE AMERICAN | to keep oe in good — ‘ 
sie sg “J. |} And'so while repeating this great trut 

IDEA is ° remark | we remind our readers of Hood’s Sarsa- 

able compilation of 


parilla as being the best of all medicines 
‘ ‘ |for the blood. 
the views of the represen- || Now, when so many diseases are 
= |rampant, it is certainly wise to take 

tative people all over the | this great alterative and tonic. 
country concerning the num- |) seca 
ber of children a normal 
American family should 

|where the practice started, and we do 


contain. It is also a ;not know upon whom to settle the re- 
thorough discussion of the || SPonsibility, but we do know that neither 


it : | universities nor minor colleges nor lesser 
conditions and influences 


| schools nor our educational system can be 
. ; . |) righted and set highly and nobly upon 

making for the small Ameri- 

can family. 


their feet until the curse of politics and 
It is brilliantly written, 


' political trading and ambitions is elim- 

jinated from the consideration of our 
| educational needs.”’ 

absolutely authoritative and 

unbiased, and because of its 

strong, convincing style will 


| 
| Rest and fHlealth for Mother and Child. 
make very interesting and 
profitable reading. 
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The American Idea 


By L. K. Commander 























| The Atlanta Georgian, in commenting 
|upon the use of educational positions as 
rewards for political service, has the 
following to say: ‘‘We do not know 
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WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
OHILD,SOFTENSthe GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and ts the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for ‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
ee Andtakeno other kind. Twentv-five centsa 

ottle. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiind Ave., New York 


Maaufactu‘ers and Importers of 


Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Courses beginning in February 
1. Sociology. 2. Principles of Edu- 
cation. 3. History of Education. 4. 
Methods in History and in Reading. 

In all these courses students may 
receive credit for thirty hours for the 
remainder of the University year. Stu- 
dents desiring credit, must enter not later 
than February 16. Larlier registration 
urged. 

Bulletin describing these and other 
courses in Education given in the Uni- 
versity, sent on application. 


| THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


|New York and New England 


| First-Class Passenger, Express and 
| Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 


PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 











| LOWEST 


SAT- 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 
From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 


L foot Catharine St., N. Y. : ? 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 
75th Street, New York City 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 
Former Principal in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 








; The first book published on basketry, 


designed expressly for teachers and 
schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 








The question thrown upon the 
table for consideration is this: 


Does the determination of the Ameri- 
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[eV 
ISA 

#hose who have 
in house-cleaning: 
islike magic.Try a: 


can people to establish a small family 





ideal point to race suicide or to race 
development ? 
Cloth. 


12mo. Price $1.50 


A.S.Barnes & Co.,New York 
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Just Ready 





University Hymns 


With tunes arranged for men’s voices 


Edited by 


Horatio Parker and Harry B. Jepson 





349 Hymns With tunes, 47 Chants, Complete Indexes 
8vo ‘cloth. Price $1.25. For introduction, $1.00 





HE most characteristic part of University Hymns is the arrange- 
T ment of the tunes, which has been made by Professor Parker. Most 

hymn tunes, naturally, are composed for mixed male and female 
voices, with a total range of about three octaves. To compress this har- 
mony within two octaves, which is the range between the low notes of the 
ordinary bass voice and the high notes of the ordinary untrained tenor 
voice, is often either unsatisfactory or downright impossible. Hence most 
of the books of tunes for male voices have set the second bass lower than 
most basses are able to sing effectively, while the high notes of the first 
tenor in the same tunes are above the reach of most young men’s voices. 
The difficulty of the situation is increased by the fact that few college stu- 
dents read music with facility, and almost all want to sing either the air 
or the second bass. 


The typography of University Hymns is 
characterized by the same excellence of type 
and arrangement as is found in Church 
Hymns and Tunes. Correspondence with 
Musical Directors and College Presidents is 


invited. Send for examination copy. 








A. S. Barnes & Company, Publishers 


11 and 13 East Twenty-Fourth Street . . 2 New York 
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